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Of Leadership in Industry 


Tue Nee for responsible leadership is no longer at the 
upper levels of a company alone, but extends to the lowest 
level of supervision. . . . The more economic security 
the American worker attains, the more fastidious he be- 
comes about what kind of work he does and under what 
conditions. . . . 

The success of a modern enterprise depends ever more 
upon a multiplicity of people who, whether they be vice 
presidents or simply foremen, are managers all. Whether 
the manager stands among his men in whirling machinery 
in the middle of the factory floor or sits at a desk covered 
with telephones in a carpeted office, the tasks are much 
the same as far as the human factors are concerned. They 
call for getting other people to see requirements clearly, 
accept charges of responsibility, and work together as a 
team. 

This cannot be done by rule and rote. It takes flexibility. 
It demands human understanding and insight. And in- 
creasingly it requires a grasp of principles of leadership in 
industry which no one had even heard of twenty years 
ago and which top management is only just beginning to 
consider and apply. 


—ALFRED J. MARROW, Making Management Human. 
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strictly personnel : 


Industrial Relations Salaries: 

A Topside View 

AccorDING TO AMA’s most recent sur- 
vey of executive compensation, top in- 
dustrial relations executives receive, on 
the average, 27 per cent of the salary 
paid their company’s president, whereas 
the top production executive gets around 
50 per cent of the president’s pay, the 
top marketing executive, 60 per cent, 
and the top financial executive, about 55 
per cent. Personnel men who have long 
felt that their own compensation does 
not adequately reflect their relative 
worth in the executive hierarchy will be 
interested to learn that their views on 
this subject are apparently shared by 
many company presidents themselves. 

In the latest report from its Presi- 
dent’s Panel—a nationwide sample of 
108 top executives—Dun’s Review & 
Modern Industry notes that, on the aver- 
age, the panelists set the worth of their 
chief industrial relations executive at 38 
per cent of their own compensation— 
almost 10 percentage points above the 
actual ratio reported by AMA.* 

The fact that the DR&MI panel is pre- 
ponderantly drawn from large manufac- 
turing companies may, of course, ac- 
count for the greater value placed on 
the services of the industrial relations 
executive by the panelists than is typical 
*“The President's Pay Check—and Where It 


Goes,” Dun’s Review & Modern Industry, 
March, 1958. 
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of industry generally. On the other hand, 
their views on the suitable differential 
between their own salaries and those of 
their other chief subordinates agreed 
closely with the actual ranges reported 
by AMA, which would seem to indicate 
that the sample is not too far out of line. 

On the subject of compensation gen- 
erally, the president who considers it “of 
secondary importance to the . . . climate 
of the company” was a fairly conspicu- 
ous maverick. By and large, there was 
wide agreement that base salary was the 
prime motivating factor, though the 
value of bonuses based on performance 
was also stressed. Especially in motivat- 
ing young executives, the best incentive, 
many presidents thought, was an over- 
all compensation package, combining a 
liberal salary, immediate reward for ac- 
complishment, and adequate retirement 
security and insurance protection. 


Wage Garnishment: 
How Much of a Problem? 
How po companies handle the prob- 
lem of a garnishment order against the 
wages of an employee whose debts have 
outrun his ability to pay? Do such cases 
occur often enough to be the subject of 
an established company policy or are 
they so infrequent as to be given special 
handling when they do arise? 

Though the process of garnishing 
wages differs from state to state, some 
indications that garnishment is a recur- 





ring headache for many companies are 
forthcoming from a recent survey by the 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion’s New Haven, Connecticut, chap- 
ter.* 

In all, the 133 respondent companies 
had 88,579 employees engaged in office, 
factory, supervision, maintenance, and 
other types of work. During the past 
year, a total of 1,747 garnishments was 
reported by 91 companies, representing 
82,831 workers. No garnishments during 
the same period were reported by the 
remaining 42 respondents; however, one- 
third of the companies in this group 
had 50 employees or less. 

Asked how they handled the problem, 
more than half the companies said that 
each case was given special considera- 
tion, while the rest reported having an 
established policy. Although, in 19 of 
the companies, garnishment was grounds 
for dismissal, the overwhelming major- 
ity said that every effort was made to 
avoid this, if possible. Two companies 
with a policy of dismissal after four 
garnishments indicated that it was not 
strictly enforced. One company com- 
mented that repeaters “were usually not 
suited” for its type of work and left or 
were dismissed for other reasons. 

Only 17 of the companies said that 
they required anything in writing from 
the employee when his wages were to be 
garnished—the rest considered the court 
order sufficient. While most of the re- 
spondents try to have the court order 
modified according to the employee’s 
ability to pay, only 10 go so far as to 
offer him legal aid. 


® Office Executive, February, 1958, p. 42. 
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Brainstorming —— 

A Bar to Creativity? 

IN A TRENCHANT little book, which in 
some respects deserves a rather wider 
audience than the advertising men to 
whom it was addressed, the late James 
R. Adams had some penetrating things 


to say on the subject of creativity in gen- 


eral and brainstorming in particular: 

For many years [he wrote] I have used 
the group method of creating ideas, but 
with a different twist. I usually gather a 
group, explain the problem, then send 
them back to their offices for two hours, 
where they can think alone. Then an- 
other meeting to accept and reject, and 
another two hours in solitude. Of course, 
somebody has to pick and choose after 
the group discussions. Sometimes this 
method is productive of ideas and some- 
times it fails miserably. For most of its 
work, the human brain is an individual 
unit and works best alone. It is an idea 
factory all by itself.* 

Jim Adams, a fine creative advertising 
man himself, was by no means alone in 
questioning the efficacy of the now widely 
practiced brainstorming technique. The 
doubters, in fact, have been growing in- 
creasingly more vocal of late. Typical of 
this school of thought is the question 
asked not long ago by President A. Whit- 
ney Griswold of Yale: “Could Hamlet 
have been written by a committee, or 
the Mona Lisa been painted by a club?” 

Scientific backing for the view that 
creation is essentially lonely work now 
comes from a study recently conducted 
for the Office of Naval Research under 
the direction of Donald W. Taylor, Pro- 
fessor of Personnel Administration and 
of Psychology at Yale University. In 


*James R. Adams, Sparks Off My Anvil, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958. $3.00. 
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fact, brainstorming, Professor Taylor’s 
study finds, far from stimulating crea- 
tive thinking, actually inhibits it.* 

The experiment was conducted among 
a group of 96 Yale students who (unlike 
the artificially constructed groups used 
in most studies of this kind) not only 
knew each other but had also worked 
effectively together in small group dis- 
cussions over a considerable period of 
time. For the purposes of the study, 
the subjects were assigned at random 
to solve three problems which had been 
carefully selected as suitable for a brain- 
storming session. Forty-eight of the men 
worked on the problems individually, 
while the remainder were split up into 
12 randomly selected groups of four 
members each. 

Complete records were made of the 
responses of each individual and each 
group to the three problems. Preliminary 
analysis showed that the average num- 
ber of ideas produced by each group 
was considerably larger than the average 
number produced by each individual 
subject—a hardly surprising finding 
since four men working together can be 
expected to produce more ideas than one 
man working alone. What this compari- 
son between individual and group per- 
formance did not show, however, was 
whether the greater number of ideas 
produced by the groups was actually due 
to group interaction; nor did it throw 
any light on the worthwhileness of the 
ideas produced. 


*D. W. Taylor et al., Does Group Participa- 
tion When Using Brainstorming Facilitate or 
Inhibit Creative Thinking? Department of In- 
dustrial Administration and Department of Psy- 
chology, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 


1957. 
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Accordingly, a table of random num- 
bers was used to divide the responses of 
the 48 individual subjects into 12 “nom- 
inal” groups of four men each, and 
their performance was then scored as 
though the members of each group had 
actually worked together. The perform- 
ance of the 12 real groups was then 
compared with that of the 12 nominal 
groups. The results of this further anal- 
ysis showed that, on all three problems, 
the performance of the 12 real groups 
was markedly inferior as regards the 
average number of ideas produced, the 
average number of unique ideas, and the 
quality of the ideas generally. 

In discussing these findings, Professor 
Taylor suggests two reasons why group 
participation might act as a brake on 
creative thinking. First, he thinks, though 
brainstorming does place strong emphasis 
on avoiding criticism, the individual 
group members probably still feel more 
open to criticism than if they were work- 
ing alone. Second, people working to- 
gether in a group tend to pursue the 
same train of thought, and to the ex- 
tent that group participation reduces the 
variety of approaches, it is likely to 
inhibit the production of new ideas. 


New Data on 

Supervisory Compensation 

Pay oF first-line foremen, general fore- 
men, and office supervisors increased last 
year at approximately the same rate as 
that of their middle management bosses 
and top company executives, reports 
AMA’s Executive Compensation Service. 
In its third annual supervisory compen- 
sation survey, the ECS found that the 





salaries of these first and second line 
managers rose 5.2 per cent during the 
past year.* 

The survey covered more than 8,600 
employees in 129 different companies lo- 
cated throughout the country. Fifty dif- 
ferent kinds of supervisory activity were 
included, ranging from accounting, cler- 
ical, and tabulating functions to various 
types of production, maintenance, and 
trades work. Nearly 6,600 of the posi- 
tions reported were first-line foremen; 
1,350 were in charge of some phase of 
office activity, and approximately 700 
were general foremen at the second line 
of management. 

Annual salaries for all types of office 
supervisors, the survey found, ranged 
from $4,000 to $8,600, on the average, 
while those for first-line foremen fell 
largely between $4,300 and $9,100. Pay 
for general foremen varied from $6,400 
to $13,300. In general, the more complex 
the job, the higher the rates paid to the 
incumbent. 

In nearly 60 per cent of the reporting 
companies, adequate differentials between 
the wages paid to hourly and non- 
exempt employees and the compensation 
of supervisory personnel were maintained 
by granting general increases. These av- 
eraged around 5 per cent, and in most 
instances were given at the same time 
as those given to hourly personnel. 

The survey also found increasing em- 
phasis on bonus and incentive plans es- 
pecially designed for supervisory manage- 


* The full report on this survey has just been 
issued to subscribers to AMA’s Executive Com- 
pensation Service. Further information on this 
and other ECS surveys may be obtained on ap- 
plication to AMA headquarters. 
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ment. Some of the plans analyzed con- 
sider the contribution that the supervisor 
makes in controlling expenses of the 
department or section for which he is 
responsible an incentive factor. One plan 
also gives credit for the assumption of 
an unusually heavy work load, and an- 
other permits the supervisor to share in 
bonus payments in direct proportion to 
the sales growth of the company. 


Communicating the 

Benefits Program 

WHILE generally don’t 
have to be sold on fringe benefits as 
such, most benefits programs are now so 
complex that the task of explaining them 
has become a specialized and rapidly 


EMPLOYEES 


growing branch of employee commu- 
nications. 

Companies now grappling with the 
problem of making their benefits pro- 
gram readily comprehensible to employees 
at all levels might like to see the three 
manuals recently prepared by the Whirl- 
pool Corporation for its monthly, weekly, 
and hourly paid personnel. Each Whirl- 
pool employee, from top manager down, 
has his own copy describing the benefits 
applicable to him. Neither too folksy 
nor over-actuarial in tone, the manuals 
are clearly written digests of benefit pro- 
visions, bound in loose-leaf binders with 
tabbed sections covering the various 
phases of the benefit program, and at- 
tractively illustrated with drawings, pho- 
tographs, and charts. Mr. R. L. Evans, 
Vice-President, Personnel, the Whirlpool 
Corporation, St. Joseph, Michigan, will 
be glad to send copies to any interested 
management. 








The engineer, the management theorist, and the 
psychologist look at the problems of organization 
through very different eyes. Here the authors 
suggest a practical way to reconcile these con- 
trasting approaches. 


The Man, the Job, and 


The Organization 


ELIOT D. CHAPPLE and LEONARD R. SAYLES 


Iw approactie the problems of in- 
dividuals in relation to the organiza- 
tional structure, management frequent- 
ly starts from one of two extreme 
positions. To some, the relationships 
presumably established by the formal 
chain of command are sacred. Execu- 
tives, they maintain, should conform 
to the job descriptions implicit in the 
organization chart; people must 
change or adjust, not the pattern. At 
the other extreme are those pragma- 
tists who argue that the man makes 
the job; we cannot know what type 
of organization we have until the ac- 
tual occupants of those interconnected 
rectangles have been named. 

The aim of this article is to estab- 
lish what we believe to be the more 
realistic middle ground. To the ad- 
ministrator concerned with the prob- 
lems of making an _ organization 
“work,” very little in the way of tools 
for combining people and jobs is avail- 
able. From industrial engineering he 
has techniques of planning the flow of 
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work (without regard for personal- 
ity); from the philosophy of manage- 
ment, some empirical notions about 
the formal structure of organization 
(line and staff, span of control, etc.) ; 
and from psychology, a variety of 
testing procedures intended to yield 
some information about the individual 
employee. But when he tries to com- 
bine these three kinds of information 
and the principles which underline 
them, he finds himself in trouble. 

Each represents a completely differ- 
ent universe and there is little or no 
common language in the way of con- 
cepts or methods to bring them to- 
gether. The engineer is concerned 
with time and sequence and rate; the 
management specialist, with functions 
and responsibilities and authority; the 
psychologist, with traits and attitudes. 
But organization follows from the 
technology, the systems and procedures, 
the structure of authority, and the 
personalities of the individuals who 
have to do the job. What we need is 
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an underlying common denominator. 
Since all these elements are interde- 
pendent, we need to be able to pre- 
dict what will happen if we alter 
any one of them. Suppose we change 
the work flow in a particular depart- 
ment, how does that affect the struc- 
ture of authority and the adjustment 
of the personalities involved? What 
happens if we bring in a new supervi- 
sor or change the existing responsi- 
bilities of the present boss? 


A New Concept of Organization 


Such questions need to be answered 
—and the only way to answer them is 
to adopt the anthropological concept 
of organization as a system of relations 
between people. The common factor 
underlying technology, structure, and 
personality is the interactional behav- 
ior of the people concerned. 

The technology and the systems and 
procedures of operation and control 
inextricably bind people together in a 
web of routine which in turn is given 
structural form by the division of la- 
bor and responsibility represented in 
the organization chart. To treat the 
individual inhabitants of the boxes on 
the chart as mere interchangeable units 
ignores the fact that each box, wheth- 
er large or small, contains a totally 
different personality and temperament 
from that of its neighbors. Within this 
web or network of relationships of 
people, the flow of work and the vary- 
ing tempo of operations force widely 
different personalities to work togeth- 
er and the resulting stresses create 
many of the management problems 
which affect the operating statement 





and the balance sheet. As one of the 
authors of this article has pointed out 
elsewhere: 


To the anthropologist, an organizational 
system is made up of individuals with 
varying capacities for interaction with 
others. These capacities, which can only 
be determined directly by watching how 
an individual behaves with other people, 
are commonly referred to under the 
headings of personality and temperament. 
... When people are brought together 
in an organization or institution they are 
going to interact, and... certain or- 
ganizational positions provide varying 
opportunities for the personality needs of 
an individual to achieve adjustment with 
other individuals. 


It is most important to realize that these 
human relationships that comprise the 
organizational structure do not occur in 
a vacuum; the patterns they follow, in 
fact even the possibility of their existence, 
are in large part determined by what the 
anthropologists call “culture.” . . . These 
cultural patterns determine where indi- 
viduals come into contact, in what order, 
how often, and for how long, and hence 
serve to facilitate or hinder interaction 
between given individuals. They provide 
a set of constraints in the interaction 
patterns that comprise the organizational 
structure, just as the test tubes and com- 
plicated glass linkages of the chemistry 
laboratory control the rates at which 
chemical processes can occur. To perform 
a different experiment using the same 
compounds, the chemist changes his ar- 
rangement of tubes and beakers and pip- 
ing; so, to follow the analogy, without 
changing the personalities, any change 
in the cultural elements that results in 
altering the flow of contacts, changes 
the organizational relationships of the in- 
dividuals who make it up. As in the 
chemical analogy, the personality con- 
stituents of the organizational system in 
turn bring about modifications in its 
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structure, even where the cultural con- 
straints remain fixed, for each individual’s 
interactional needs differ if he is to 
achieve a state of equilibrium in his re- 
lations with others." 


It is organization in this sense which 
constitutes the environment within 
which the executive moves and must 
perform. If we are to utilize to their 
maximum the people we have in our 
company or those whom we recruit 
from the outside, we must evaluate 
their capacities within the framework 
of this definition of organization. 


Observing the Organization in Action 

But how can we go about matching 
people and the organization to each 
other? What do we look at, what tech- 
niques do we use, what kind of re- 
sults do we obtain? Actually, as we 
shall see, this concept of organization 
provides the administrator with a 
number of built-in methods whereby 
he can evaluate his own organizational 
structure and the people who man its 
posts. This ability to actually observe 
and measure organizational behavior 
is the primary value of using an op- 
erational definition of organization 
such as the one that anthropology 
provides. 

The key to our approach lies in the 
question, what do we look at? The 
answer is that we observe how peo- 
ple behave with one another on the 
job, their interaction in the daily rou- 
tine of activities in the company. By 
watching an executive and the way 
he spends his time, we can imme- 
1E, D. Chapple, “Contributions of Anthropology 


to Institutional Psychiatry,” Human Organiza- 
tion, Vol. 13, No. 2 (1954), p. 12. 
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diately make a number of helpful dis- 
tinctions. We can observe the differ- 
ence between how much time he 
spends by himself and how much he 
spends in contacts with other people 
and which other people. We can see 
that while he initiates some contacts, 
others are initiated to him. We can 
observe his relationship with his boss, 
or the department head who precedes 
him in the work flow. We can make 
many objective notes about how he 
reacts to these differing personalities. 

By also studying what takes place 
within these contacts between people, 
we can observe other individual dif- 
ferences. Some people behave much 
the same with everybody; others vary 
considerably in their reactions. People 
vary tremendously, also in their ca- 
pacity to keep on interacting. For 
example, the “good” supervisor is sup- 
posed not just to tell his subordinates 
what they should do, but to explain 
why. Such relatively long “explana- 
tions,” however, :<quire the supervi- 
sor to have an adequate amount of 
energy if he is to talk with many sub- 
ordinates through the day. The “do 
this” or “do that” type of supervisor 
is not necessarily operating under a 
different managerial philosophy; typi- 
cally he just doesn’t have the capacity 
to sustain longer daily contacts. 

Just as each person is different, so 
each job differs in its behavioral re- 
quirements. The salesman obviously 
has to have a high degree of activity 
and drive and initiate a high propor- 
tion of contacts; since he meets a wide 
variety of people, he has to be flexible 
in his adaptation to them; a machine 
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operator or a bookkeeper, on the other 
hand, shows little need of these char- 
acteristics. How much you listen, how 
dominant you are, how much initia- 
tive you show, whether you are quick 
or slow to act, are all characteristics 
which vary in their importance from 
job to job. 

Not only do jobs differ in their in- 
herent interactional dimensions; they 
also differ according to the personali- 
ties who fill the surrounding organiza- 
tional positions. The personality of the 
supervisor, whom the man we pro- 
mote will have to report to, is of sub- 
stantial significance in making our 
choice. Similarly, when the organiza- 
tional structure necessitates two or 
more executives working closely to- 
gether, the personality of “the other” 
is one of the most important elements 
in each man’s job description. 

Within every managerial group there 
are likely to be a few key jobs that 
are at the very center of the communi- 
cations network. The incumbents must 
either respond to a constant stream of 
requests for action or themselves ini- 
tiate contacts over a wide circle. Be- 
cause top management is not aware of 
the unusual interpersonal require- 
ments of these positions, they are fre- 
quently bottlenecks. 

In part, this lack of awareness fol- 
lows from the type of job descriptions 
we use within the organization. Most 
job descriptions give little indication 
of the kind of behavior required by 
the man who is to fill the job. They 
describe the responsibilities and the 
authority he will have, and perhaps 
what experience he needs, but what 


these mean as regards the actual in- 
terpersonal requirements of the job 
is seldom clear. We use such terms as 
“will coordinate with”, “has functional 
responsibility for’—vague abstractions 
that have no real operational mean- 
ing. Yet there is no reason why job 
requirements cannot be established in 
terms of the number and type of con- 
tacts required if the job is to mesh 
successfully with others jobs. 

We can measure each man’s con- 
tacts on the job in order to describe 
how he behaves with different peo- 
ple; from these measurements, we can 
then prepare a job description which 
—unlike those commonly employed 
in industry today—tells us when an 
executive is to act, with whom, and 
for how long; we can even employ 
interaction measurement as a selection 
and placement tool.? 


* Though all this could be done by a group of 
observers with stopwatches, it is far more effi- 
cient to record the interaction directly into a 
computer, called the Interaction Chronograph, 
which processes the measurements into manage- 
able form. The Interaction Chronograph provides 
a technical means of measuring personality 
traits and temperamental reactions. In selection 
and placement, a standardized interview is em- 
ployed in which the interviewer simulates the 
crucial interactional situations which occur in 
our daily contacts. By controlling the length 
and the timing of the interviewer's acts, we can 
measure how the interviewee reacts to the stress 
of not obtaining a response or being subjected 
to opposition or competition and what kind of 
reaction, if any, he shows after each type of 
stress is over. For a detailed account of the In- 
teraction Chronograph and the method of con- 
ducting a standard interview see E. D. Chapple, 
“The Standard Experimental (Stress) Interview 
as Used in Interaction Chronograph Investiga- 
tions,’ Human Organization, Vol. 12, No. 2 
(1953); and J. D. Matarazzo, G. Saslow, and 
R. G. Matarazzo, “The Interaction Chronograph 
as an Instrument for Objective Measurement 
of Interaction Patterns During Interviews,” 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. 41 (1956), pp. 
347-367. 
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Every organization is strongly col- 
ored by the personalities of its man- 
agement and the ways in which these 
men express themselves through the 
policies, operational methods, and 
formal structure of the organization 
itself. It is only natural that top exec- 
utives view their organization in the 
light of their own predilections; con- 
sequently many policies (and the or- 
ganizational means to implement 
them) are but reflections of their in- 
dividual personalities. 


How Personalities Shape 
The Organization 


Sometimes these policies, apparently 
based on sound business reasons, run 
into unforeseen difficulties because of 
the interplay of personality and or- 
ganization outlined above. The de- 
cision to decentralize, often taken in 
the belief that it will increase the ef- 
ficiency of the company, affords three 
pertinent examples: 

1. A large manufacturing company 
is in the process of setting up its 
major operating divisions as wholly 
owned but independent companies, as 
well as adding new companies by di- 
rect acquisition. Because of his interest 
in expansion, the president wishes each 
company to operate on its own except 
for corporate assistance, primarily in 
the field of finance. Despite the fact 
that he is consciously following this 
organizational plan and has set up its 
framework as completely as he can, 
he is faced with the fact that he and 
his staff still have direct responsibil- 
ity for running the supposedly inde- 
pendent companies until such time as 
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he can obtain managers capable of 
running their own show. In other 
words, the organizational system which 
he is designing will not operate until 
the right personalities are appointed 
presidents of each of the subsidiaries. 
Consequently, despite the change in 
the organizational structure, the presi- 
dent is still running a centralized op- 
eration. 

2. A relatively small but rapidly ex- 
panding company was setting up a 
series of branch offices for its sales 
operations throughout the country. 
Both the president and general sales 
manager were much concerned about 
securing branch managers who would 
be personally compatible with them 
and who would be able to take over 
their philosophy of decentralization 
and make it work. Each branch man- 
ager was to be treated as though he 
were the head of a small business, 
having full responsibility for inven- 
tory, warehousing of his products, and 
maintaining a service and sales organ- 
ization. The company’s incentive sys- 
tem was designed to further this atti- 
tude. Top management felt that if this 
philosophy could be spread through- 
out the company, they could expect 
far better results than if each branch 
manager had to be directly and closely 
supervised by the general sales man- 
ager and his staff. 

Interestingly enough, both the presi- 
dent and the general sales manager 
happen to be much alike in personality 
and temperament. Though both are 
highly flexible and adaptable, and pos- 
sess a great deal of initiative, neither 
is particularly dominant and both are 
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uncomfortable in situations where they 
have to maintain control. Their phi- 
losophy of setting up independent pro- 
prietors who were to be on their own 
as much as possible was a direct re- 
flection of their desire not to be forced 
into a position where they would have 
to exert constant supervision. The kind 
of men, therefore, whom they found 
compatible both as salesmen and 
branch managers were ones who were 
not too dominant, who, in other words, 
did not disturb them by too much op- 
position. 

As it turned out, this choice of a 
particular type of personality con- 
flicted with the organizational struc- 
ture top management was trying to set 
up. The company was operating in 
an industry where credit risks were 
relatively high; since they were far 
ahead of any competition, the prob- 
lem was not so much to sell the 
product as to get paid for it. In theory, 
the branch managers and salesmen 
were responsible for collections; but 
since they lacked the firmness to deal 
with delays in payment, the company 
faced the possibility of running into 
serious financial difficulties. Either the 
organizational structure had to be 
changed, if management was to hire 
the kind of branch manager it liked, 
or a different type was needed to make 
the existing “small business” organiza- 
tion work. 

3. Our third example involves an- 
other manufacturing company in 
which, over the past 10 years, one 
large centralized manufacturing unit 
has gradually been broken up into a 
number of branch factories. Here, too, 





the president wants each branch fac- 
tory manager to run his own opera- 
tion like an independent enterprise. 
Unlike the president in the previous 
example, however, he possesses ex- 
treme energy and initiative coupled 
with a high degree of dominance 
which makes him concerned with 
every detail of the business. The result 
is that the managers of the branch 
factories are as much subject to the 
control of the home office as if they 
were all under one roof, and the kinds 
of men selected are those who can 
adapt to this tight control. 


How Executives Can Learn to 
Modify Their Own Behavior 


As members of management begin 
to realize how strongly organization 
(and the success of the company) is 
shaped by the interplay of personali- 
ties within the constraints of the job, 
they become more concerned with the 
ways in which their own behavior af- 
fects others and, in turn, why they 
react differently to different people. 
From accurate knowledge of their 
own interaction patterns, and of those 
with whom they have to deal, they can 
learn their behavioral strengths and 
weaknesses and what to do about them. 
Here is a case in point. 

One executive in a large company 
had been criticized by management 
for his inability to delegate authority. 
He was a man of great energy and 
initiative and overly quick to step into 
situations when things weren’t hap- 
pening fast enough to suit him. He 
was both puzzled and upset by man- 
agement’s criticism since, as he saw 
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his own behavior, he consistently 
turned over responsibilities to his sub- 
ordinates. 

After he had had an opportunity 
to discuss his interaction pattern with 
a member of the personnel depart- 
ment, he began to see that what he 
imagined was delegation was an ex- 
pression of a fundamental tempera- 
ment trait—a preference for doing 
things himself rather than waiting for 
others or spending the time to per- 
suade or help them to do the job. 
What he actually did when action was 
called for was issue an order or a 
request, without explaining the back- 
ground of the problem or troubling 
to find out how well his subordinate 
understood what to do or whether it 
conflicted in any way with his other 
assignments. Then, because the job 
wasn’t being done fast enough to suit 
him, this executive frequently took 
over and did it himself. 

Working with the personnel officer, 
he not only began to comprehend 
what management meant by its criti- 
cisms, but was also able to develop 
a pattern of scheduling whereby a mu- 
tually agreed period of time elapsed 
before he took further action after 
making an assignment. He also con- 
centrated on controlling his instinctive 
need to act and act fast, by learning 
to wait until he had organized what 
he had to say before handing over an 
assignment. In this way, he got over 
the immediate drive to act and be 
done with it and thus was able to 
listen and discuss in the course of 
making the assignment. From time 
to time, his best intentions and the 
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regimen he has set for himself go by 
the board, but over the long pull his 
determination and relentless concern 
with his temperamental limitations 
have brought about an impressive 
change in his manner of operation. 


When Personalities Clash 


Most executives during their work- 
ing life encounter people with whom 
they don’t get on, whose every action 
seems to be disturbing and upset- 
ting. Usually, after a sufficient num- . 
ber of unpleasant experiences, the ex- 
ecutive tends to think that “anything 
that so-and-so does is all wrong,” and 
it becomes increasingly difficult for 
him to think logically and objectively 
about the man in question. 

Unfortunately, organizations being 
what they are, it frequently happens 
that, for better or for worse, two such 
executives have to work together. 
Consequently, it becomes a matter of 
the utmost importance for each to un- 
derstand both his own and his oppo- 
nent’s personality and temperament, to 
learn what it is that is disturbing in 
the other, and to develop a pattern 
for handling it. To do so requires 
looking not only at the interaction pat- 
terns involved but also at the interac- 
tional requirements of the job itself, 
to see what other stresses are develop- 
ing for each man concerned. Here are 
some examples: 

Two section heads in the industrial 
engineering department of a medium- 
sized company had been feuding al- 
most since the day—two years before 
—when they were both promoted to 
their present positions. One was a 
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methods engineer whose primary re- 
sponsibility was to develop new meth- 
ods or processes in machine operation, 
to test them out in the experimental 
shop maintained in the department, 
figure cost benefits and turn the proc- 
esses over to the installation section for 
testing. Whenever trouble broke out 
between him and the installation en- 
gineer, the methods engineer was 
convinced that the latter had changed 
the process or hadn’t followed the 
method as he had spelled it out, while 
the installation engineer was equally 
convinced that the basic idea was 
wrong or that the methods engineer 
hadn’t taken into consideration the 
practical requirements of the shop. 
Since both men were good engineers 
and did their job well, the chief en- 
gineer was unwilling to transfer either 
one out of the department. On the 
other hand, he became increasingly 
aware that the backbiting wasn’t help- 
ing his relations with production since 
each man was enlisting others out- 
side the department in the feud. The 
methods engineer found making con- 
tacts with others difficult. He was slow 
to take initiative, easily upset by criti- 
cism, and tended to withdraw into 
his shell and become increasingly pet- 
ulant. The installation engineer was 
a man with a great deal of energy 
and initiative. He liked to get things 
done quickly and usually had little 
difficulty dominating others in the 
shop; but he was sufficiently flexible 
so that even the foremen with whom 
he worked respected him for his will- 
ingness to stand up for what he was 


doing. 


With the aid of the training direc- 
tor, the chief engineer took a hand 
in this situation. First, the two of 
them discussed with the installation en- 
gineer how his personality disturbed 
his opponent by being too quick to 
take the initiative and by dominating 
him every time he tried to raise an 
objection. The installation engineer 
came to understand that it was his 
natural way of behaving, effective 
though this made him in the shop, 
which brought out these instinctive 
reactions in the other man. It would 
help matters, he was advised, if he 
genuinely tried not to jump in when 
the methods engineer was attempting 
to formulate an idea and did not be- 
come so anxious to take over the dis- 
cussion that he wouldn’t wait for the 
methods engineer to finish making his 
point. 


A Working Relationship 


To the methods engineer, on the 
other hand, it was suggested that he 
should refrain from seeing the instal- 
lation engineer on a day when he had 
too many other contacts or had been 
upset by other problems. The chief 
engineer also worked out a schedule 
of contacts whereby each man could 
plan his contacts instead of the in- 
stallation engineer’s usually taking 
the initiative every time he thought 
he might have a problem. By making 
the training director available when 
either of the two engineers felt that 
things were getting too difficult, help- 
ing them to recognize when and why 
they were becoming disturbed, and 
stressing what they should do to 
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handle the problem, in six months 
the feud had simmered down to 
an adequate working relationship in 
which storms at least were a thing of 
the past. 

Many appraisals of personality and 
temperament imply that there is a sin- 
gle pattern which characterizes a good 
executive. Not only does this ignore 
the way in which different jobs in 
the same company vary as a function 
of the realities of the organization— 
the sales manager, for example, has 
very different interactional require- 
ments from those of the controller—it 
also loses sight of the fact that similar 
jobs in different companies are strong- 
ly affected and differentiated by the 
organizational climate special to each. 
Beyond this, the notion of a single 
pattern assumes that the properties 
going into the “ideal” executive are 
constant—as though there were no in- 
dividuality within a man_ which 
shapes a style of executive behavior 
that is characteristic of him and util- 
izes his capacities to the full. By as- 
sessing his own behavioral strengths 
and weaknesses, the executive can 
learn that there is more than one way 
to accomplish the same end and that 
accurate knowledge of his interaction- 
al pattern can be the tool through 
which he can develop his own indi- 
vidual style. 


Jobs May Need Redefining 


In building an organization, we 
must take into account not only the 
personalities of top management and 
their mutual relationships, the ways in 
which they react to each other, and 
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the ways in which these reactions are 
transmitted down the line. We also 
need to look at the job to see whether 
effective organization changes can be 
brought about by redefining jobs to 
fit the personalities in the company. 
There are many instances of high 
turnover in a particular department 
because the manager has been unable 
to carry out what top management 
felt he should do. Many times this 
problem arises because the manager 
concerned does not possess the per- 
sonality characteristics to do the job 
in the way in which it has been set 
up. 

As an illustration, we may cite the 
case of a training director with many 
skills who lacked the ability to develop 
effective working relationships with 
the managers of other divisions. With- 
in his own department he was compe- 
tent, but he was unable to make him- 
self initiate contacts with the division- 
al managers often enough to build up 
effective relations with them. Nor was 
he able to put over his program in the 
face of any opposition. Though man- 
agement believed that training should 
be carried out at the divisional level, 
the training director found every ex- 
cuse to stay in the central training 
offices and not venture forth to other 


*Such an interaction analysis of job content 
often shows rather startlingly how far jobs 
actually differ from their theoretical definitions. 
Recent research on the position of the first-line 
supervisor, for example, suggests that the more 
effective supervisors are those who spend more 
time outside their workgroups than with their 
own subordinates. See R. H. Guest, “Of Time 
and the Foreman,” Personnet, May, 1956, pp. 
478-486; F. J. Jasinski, “Foreman Relationships 
Outside the Work Group,” PersonNeL, Sept., 
1956, pp. 130-136. 
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parts of the company. Eventually, it 
was decided to replace him. Manage- 
ment could, of course, have redefined 
the job by splitting the activities and 
responsibilities and so retained him. 
This would have required a decision 
that both areas of responsibility were 
full-time jobs and could not be han- 
dled by a single person. 

Sometimes, the job can be slightly 
altered. In one company, the chief 
engineer, like many engineers, was a 
relatively withdrawn individual, slow, 
deliberate, with low initiative and 
dominance. Though a good engineer, 
he had difficulty supervising his de- 
partment, a difficulty which was en- 
hanced by the disproportionate amount 
of time required by the inspection de- 
partment which had been reporting 
to him for a number of years. It was 
clear from the great disparity between 
his personality and. the interactional 
requirements of the job that either a 
new chief engineer had to be found 
or the organization had to be changed. 
Since the former alternative seemed 
out of the question, the inspection de- 
partment was made to report directly 
to the production vice-president and 
the chief engineer was helped to hus- 
band his meager interactional resources 
within a narrower span of responsi- 
bility. 

In another manufacturing company, 
the general sales manager and the cred- 
it manager, who reported to the treas- 
urer, were constantly at loggerheads. 
The sales manager complained to the 
general manager that the credit de- 
partment was constantly interfering 
in the sales effort—refusing credit to 


old customers, writing letters at cross- 
purposes, and upsetting sales in gen- 
eral. The credit manager retorted that 
management had given him the re- 
sponsibility for sound credit policies 
and that the sales department was 
violating them by trying to get orders 
passed through on poor risks. The 
battle became so intense that the gen- 
eral manager had just about decided 
to let at least one of the men go. 


Changing the Work Flow 


After it was found that there were 
no major personality problems or tem- 
peramental reasons for the incompati- 
bility, an analysis of the work flow 
through the two departments was 
made. This revealed that orders were 
first processed in the sales depart- 
ment and then sent to the credit de- 
partment for the customer’s credit rat- 
ing to be checked. As a result, a cus- 
tomer might receive an acknowledge- 
ment from the sales department leav- 
ing him with the impression that his 
order was being attended to, and a 
day or so later another letter from the 
credit department to the effect that 
the order could not be shipped be- 
cause of his poor credit rating. Chang- 
ing the work flow so that all orders 
went first to the credit department, 
then to the order editor to check 
whether the order could be filled, and 
finally to the sales department, elimi- 
nated the conflict which management 
had attributed to incompatible person- 
alities. 

In almost every company, there are 
jobs, particularly on the divisional or 
department manager level, that seem 
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almost impossible for one man to han- 
dle adequately. The job of the depart- 
ment store buyer is an extreme exam- 
ple of the type. In addition to buying 
the merchandise, which means fre- 
quent visits to the market, usually in 
New York, often for a week at a 
time, every month or six weeks, he 
has to manage his department and 
may also have several branch stores 
to keep in contact with. In other words, 
he is responsible for supervising his 
salespeople, maintaining his stocks in 
good condition, inventory, the move- 
ment of goods, and all the numer- 
ous other aspects of managing the de- 
partment generally. 


Too Much for One Man 


Except in very small departments, 
the buyer cannot possibly do all the 


things he is supposed to do and will 
neglect some phases of his job. As a 
result, in each department, the buyer 
manifests a tendency to specialize. One 
buyer may be particularly good at 
buying, but a very poor supervisor; 
another may be expert at managing 
the paper work and the controls and 
show a good sales figure but be hard 
to deal with personally. Each tends 
to specialize in terms of his particular 
personality limitations and this spe- 
cialization will reflect itself in the or- 
ganization of the department and the 
kinds of personalities the buyer finds 
particularly attractive and useful and 
whom he will therefore tend to em- 
ploy. Thus a buyer whose emphasis 
is on paper work and stock keeping 
will tend to concentrate on these activi- 
ties and prefer an assistant who can 
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work with him on them. The buyer 
with an instinct for selecting a “hot 
item” and promoting it may leave 
the detailed operations of the depart- 
ment to assistants who get little super- 
vision from him. 

Some stores have tried to overcome 
this problem by carefully prescribing 
the buyer’s duties, or by providing 
assistants who are supposed to take 
up the slack. Nevertheless, the time 
requirements of the job make it al- 
most impossible, for example, for the 
buyer as department manager to give 
adequate and continuous supervision 
to his salespeople and carry out his 
other duties. As a result, many large 
stores have placed superintendents in 
charge of the salespeople in a group 
of departments. But a superintendent 
can make only so many contacts in 
the course of a day, and hence can- 
not give anything but cursory atten- 
tion to the individual selling efforts 
of the members of the various depart- 
ments assigned to him. 

In one large department store, this 
problem was dealt with on an indi- 
vidual departmental basis. Although 
it was realized that the basic organiza- 
tional need was for continuous super- 
vision of each department’s sales force, 
the personality strengths and weak- 
nesses of each manager and his assist- 
ants were first determined; then the 
interactional patterns of their relation- 
ships to salespeople, stockroom help, 
and the various other people with 
whom they had to work in order to 
get the job done were analyzed. In 
one instance, for example, the depart- 
ment manager, although technically 
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competent, was a rather shy person 
without too much drive or initiative 
and not very forceful. He was excel- 
lent at figure work and preferred to 
spend most of his time in his office 
dealing with the strictly merchandis- 
ing aspects of the job. He had an 
assistant, almost his duplicate, who 
spent a large portion of his time in 
handling customer complaints, check- 
ing stock, and other activities which 
kept him off the selling floor. The 
salespeople were allowed to go their 
way almost without any supervision 
at all and as a result their performance 
was far below their potential. 

The assistant was transferred to an- 
other department, where the buyer 
required a good detail man, being 
himself poor in keeping records but 
excellent in selling leadership; and 
a new assistant with the necessary 
drive and dominance was brought in 
and given full responsibility for the 
selling floor. The department’s per- 
formance improved almost immediate- 
ly. The salespeople began to sell more 
aggressively and the department man- 
ager was able to devote his full at- 
tention to that part of the total job 
which he could accomplish effective- 
ly, relying on his assistant to make 
up for the qualities he did not possess. 

In department after department the 
same process was repeated, the de- 
cision as to the particular type of or- 
ganizational structure required being 
based on the people who were there, 
not on some abstract theory of 
“sound” organization. In the best of 
all possible worlds, every department 
manager would no doubt be a poten- 


tial divisional or general merchandise 
manager. But management must take 
a more realistic view of the man- 
power it actually has. Moreover, an 
executive whom it has selected and 
trained and promoted and whose 
length of service entitles him to con- 
sideration is not to be dispensed with 
lightly, particularly when his weak- 
nesses affect only certain aspects of 
his job. The process of organizational 
development is a slow and a continu- 
ous one, and every move has to be 
looked at in the light of the over-all 
picture. 


Conclusion 


The approach outlined in this arti- 
cle requires that the responsibility for 
organizational controls be actively as- 
sumed by top management. It cannot 
be put on one side and treated as 
something for use only when a va- 
cancy occurs, when good intentions 
about organizational practice are jetti- 
soned in a frantic attempt to fill a job 
or solve an organizational crisis. 

Analysis of the personality charac- 
teristics of all the individuals in the 
management group has to be done 
on a continuing basis in order to de- 
termine how they affect one another 
when called upon to interact with any 
frequency, in planning the present 
and future organizational structure, 
and in making sure that the men se- 
lected will not evoke in each other 
temperamental traits that are likely to 
give rise to lack of cooperation, poor 
morale, or outright hostility. 

At the same time, organizational 
responsibilities must be defined in in- 
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teractional terms. Instead of such 
phrases as, “he shall supervise” or “he 
shall coordinate,” it is necessary to 
define the who does what, with whom, 
when, where, and how often. In this 
way, management can make sure that 
properly selected individuals can func- 
tion as a team, that each knows his 
part, and that each knows under what 
circumstances he is supposed to act 
and with whom. 

Job descriptions then become a way 
of describing the flow of work in 
terms of the people who actually have 
to carry it out. In writing such job 
descriptions and in working out the 
organizational structure in terms of 
the various processes which have to 
be carried out if the business is to 
operate, management can then dis- 
tinguish between the places where 
stresses occur between people as a re- 
sult of (1) bottlenecks in the work 
flow, (2) ill-defined responsibilities, 
or (3) clashing personalities. In prac- 
tice these crucial distinctions are often 
blurred in recurring crises. 
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What we have been saying, there- 
fore, throughout this paper is that 
modern anthropology provides the 
tools through which management can 
effectively control its own destiny. The 
intuitive skills which the experienced 
executive brings to the solution of 
management problems can be supple- 
mented and made objective and oper- 
ational within the framework of this 
concept of organization. By using the 
unifying principle of interaction meas- 
urement, the mutual influences of peo- 
ple and jobs can be analyzed and dif- 
ferentiated and rational decisions 
reached as to the course of action 
which needs to be undertaken, whether 
technically, in the structure of re- 
sponsibility, or with the people con- 
cerned. In other words, the success of 
a business depends on the degree to 
which the total personality resources 
of the company have been assessed 
and utilized, and effective working 
relationships have been developed, 
through a recognition of the realities 
of human interaction. 


Job Satisfactions of Engineers 


ENGINEERS in industry rate challenging work, advancement opportunity, and good 
salary as the most important elements in a job, according to a recent interview 
survey conducted by the Opinion Research Corporation for the Professional Engi- 
neers Conference Board for Industry. However, a majority of the 265 engineers 
interviewed felt that the most satisfying factors in their present jobs were the 
high caliber of their colleagues, and the opportunities for further training, and 
advancement. 

The engineers also said that management should foster greater professional 
recognition by keeping them informed, asking for their ideas on relevant mat- 
ters, identifying their names with their work, and showing how their work fits 
into the total picture. They expressed the desire for company training in non- 
technical skills, particularly in organization and planning, how to supervise, and 
how to handle people. 





What steps should management take to prepare 
employees for the radical changes in job content 
involved in the shift to automation? A leading 
European researcher offers some general guides 
suggested by his studies in West German plants. 


Paving the Way for 
Technological Change 
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Dortmund, West Germany 


I+ may Be questioned whether any 
other technical concept has made its 
way so rapidly or disturbed the world 
so deeply as has automation. The only 
parallel that comes to mind is the 


world-wide reaction to the atomic ex- 
periments. Today, automation is dis- 
cussed with equal intensity in West- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union, in 
China and the United States. Even 
the publications of the so-called un- 
derdeveloped countries show familiar- 
ity with this idea, formulated only 10 
years ago in a closed group of scien- 
tists and specialists. 

This would be all to the good were 
it not for the crowd of officious pro- 
phets whose forecasts of factories with- 
out men, mass unemployment, and 
the like have turned automation into 
a specter haunting the world like the 
hydrogen bomb. It is worth noting, 
however, that none of these Jeremiahs 
comes from the ranks of those who 
are actually involved in automation 


itself. Mostly, the specialists have pre- 
ferred, thus far, to take no part in 
these speculations. Yet they are the 
very people whose counsel is most 
needed to bring the whole problem of 
automation into its proper perspective. 

Much of the literature on automa- 
tion has left the general public with 
the impression that automation is some- 
thing entirely new—a radical departure 
from previous technological processes. 
Actually, automatic production has 
been part and parcel of our industrial 
development for nearly 200 years. 
Cartwright produced his mechanical 
loom as far back as 1786, for example. 
Jacquard’s automatic loom, with its 
punched-card system, appeared in 
1801. Automatic devices have been 
used for years in the metal-processing, 
oil-refining, and food-processing in- 
dustries. 

Any impartial and objective discus- 
sion of automation must start, there- 
fore, by viewing it not as a “new in- 
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dustrial revolution,” but rather as a 
new phase of our continuing tech- 
nological progress. In fact, it might 
be better to avoid using the term “au- 
tomation” altogether. “Fully automat- 
ed production,” or some such phrase, 
would better indicate the final stage of 
an evolution that has been going on 
for some considerable time. 

By fully automated production we 
mean the complete transfer to ma- 
chines of functions which have hith- 
erto been performed manually. Mech- 
anized manufacturing processes entail 
three kinds of functions that can be 
automated: (a) the handling of ma- 
terials, including loading, fixing, per- 
forming each operation, transferring, 
unloading, and so on; (b) inspection; 
and (c) control. All routine and repet- 
itive functions performed by a man 


or a work team may be taken over by 
a fully automated machine or a group 
of machines combined in a line or a 
circle. Automation goes so far as to 
have the machine itself exchange bro- 
ken or worn-out tools, thus introduc- 
ing a sort of self-repair. 


The Long-Term Benefits 


The fact that repetitive functions 
may be taken over by machines has 
led to the alarming prophecy that ma- 
chines will displace or even dispense 
with human beings. Pictures of trans- 
fer-lines in large production halls with 
no workers apparently in sight, and 
one or, at the most, two monitors 
standing in a sort of control tower 
have lent additional plausibility to this 
idea. Inevitably, it has led to the con- 
clusion that the factory of the future 
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will be the “factory without men.” 
Consciously or unconsciously, it seems 
to have been forgotten that these ma- 
chines and production lines have been 
invented, developed, and constructed 
by human beings who, moreover, 
have to continuously control, test, and 
maintain them. 

In actuality, a large number of qual- 
ified workers and work groups are 
needed for these functions; but they 
perform their tasks mostly outside this 
modern workshop, often at quite a dis- 
tance from the production process it- 
self. Far from entailing technological 
displacement, automation means, rath- 
er, the transfer of workers from the 
production phase to the phases that 
precede and follow it. It is true that 
this shift in the labor structure may 
cause some temporary unemployment 
if the transition is not planned well 
ahead of time; but, in the long run, 
automation promises security of em- 
ployment rather than the reverse. 

Prominent among the other social 
benefits that automation will confer 
is the fact that the manufacturing 
processes that will probably be fully 
automated are the ones which, up to 
now, have been managed on the prin- 
ciple of the production and assembly 
line. With the introduction of auto- 
mated manufacture, the conveyor-line 
system, with its drab monotony of 
repetitive manual movements and all 
its attendant physical and psychologi- 
cal disadvantages, will be a thing of 
the past. When we recall the social 
unrest that has been brewing in in- 
dustrial plants ever since the intro- 
duction of the conveyor line, and the 
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numerous studies and researches that 
have been made of its adverse effects, 
we should be all the more ready to 
welcome the advent of automation 
in its stead. 

Another advantage of fully auto- 
mated plant units is that they entail 
considerably fewer risks of accidents 
and sickness. Even more important, 
in its long-term implications, is the 
fact that the pre- and post-production 
phases call for greater and different 
skills from those that were required 
before. Already, we are beginning to 
hear talk of a new automation “aris- 
tocracy” which—so some people be- 
lieve—will radically change the struc- 
ture of the workforce. Be that as it 
may, it is already clear that the man- 
aging of the new factories is a problem 
not only of selection, but also of vo- 
cational training that must be kept 
continuously up to date. (In its sys- 
tematic review of the social and politi- 
cal effects of integral-automation, the 
German Federal Union of Employ- 
ers’ Associations singled out prepara- 
tory and on-the-job training, as well as 
the establishment of professional and 
engineering schools, as one of the most 
important measures to be taken in 
order to clear the ground for automa- 
tion.) The upgrading of skills that 
is both the prerequisite and the con- 
sequence of automated production 
represents yet another social gain to 
which we may look forward in the 
fully automated era. Still others that 
might be mentioned are the shorter 
workweek; the greater opportunities 
for promotion; and the rise in living 
standards that is bound to follow from 


the reduction in prices as automation 
extends the scope of mass-production 
operations. 


Workers and Technological Change 


Why then, should there be this wide- 
spread fear of “the new technology”? 
Do those who have already experi- 
enced it at firsthand—the workers, 
managers, and technicians of the new 
automatic factories—regard it with the 
same dread that seems to afflict the 
public at large? 

In three long-term research studies 
carried out during the past three years 
by the staff of my department at the 
Sozialforschungsstelle of Miinster Uni- 
versity in Dortmund, we asked some 
2,000 workers and technical employees 
how they felt about automation. (Some 
of the plants we investigated were al- 
ready then fully automated.) The re- 
plies showed that two-thirds of the 
respondents were, on principle, in fa- 
vor of technical innovations on their 
jobs. Among the reasons given for 
this attitude were the hope that physi- 
cal labor as well as dangerous and un- 
pleasant jobs might be alleviated or 
even completely done away with; 
shorter hours; and better wages. Clear- 
ly, today’s industrial workers are not 
machine-wreckers like their forebears 
of a century ago. Far from rejecting 
technological improvements, they are, 
as a rule, wholeheartedly in favor of 
them. As a matter of fact, German 
workers call a plant with obsolete in- 
stallations and machines a “worm- 
eaten joint.” In our experience, it 
would seem that industrial workers 
are more inclined to urge on tech- 
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nological change than to resist it. At 
all events, most German workers show 
no signs of being worried about the 
consequences of automation. The Ger- 
man trade unions appear to be of 
the same mind also, though they are 
not quite so optimistic in their expec- 
tations as the rank and file. 

On the other hand, one-third of the 
workers we interviewed were more 
apprehensive. Automation, they felt, 
might mean fewer jobs in the future— 
but they did not envisage this as a 
direct consequence of the possible au- 
tomation of their own company. If 
the company decided to automate, they 
believed, it would be able to offer 
them another job without demoting 
them. What they were worried about 
was the possibility that automation 
might prove so advantageous to the 
big concerns as to eliminate all compe- 
tition from medium-sized and small 
plants, and thus force them to close 
down. 

It is worth remembering perhaps 
that Marx and Engels similarly pro- 
phesied the ultimate disappearance of 
the small and medium-sized indus- 
trial concern. Nevertheless, over the 
past hundred years, far from disappear- 
ing, such plants have actually steadily 
grown in number, in some industrial 
areas even more markedly than large 
enterprises. As a matter of fact, ex- 
perience has shown that small and 
medium-sized companies are more 
adaptable to changing market situa- 
tions than large ones. The high in- 
vestment involved in fully automating 
a large plant makes it still more in- 
flexible. In the automobile industry, 
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for example, model changeovers have 
to be reduced to a minimum. For some 
time to come, it seems likely that full 
automation will be limited to the larg- 
est plants and that its economic im- 
pact on industry by and large will be 
relatively small. 


Some Precepts for Management 


Nevertheless, employees cannot be 
expected to reason these things out for 
themselves. The apprehensions about 
automation—particularly as regards its 
effects on employment and job security 
—are very real and may find such ex- 
treme forms of expression as that of 
the British automobile workers at 
Coventry, who went on strike when 
some units of the plant were suddenly 
automated. To allay such needless 
fears, and to ease the inevitable tran- 
sition period, any management pre- 
paring for a major technological inno- 
vation of this kind would do well to 
bear the following precepts in mind: 

1. Well in advance of the actual in- 
stallation of a fully automated line 
or unit employees should be told about 
the impending change and given a 
full explanation of the reasons for it. 
Before making any attempts at actual 
orientation, management should carry 
out an attitude survey to ascertain 
how the employees feel about the 
change. This leaves the way open for 
some form of joint consultation and 
participation—a highly desirable fea- 
ture during the breaking-in phase. 

2. All workers and work groups 
who are slated to handle the new ma- 
chines should be given systematic ad- 
vance training, using models as far 
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as possible. Ninety per cent of the 
workers we interviewed in our studies 
complained that they had not been in- 
formed sufficiently ahead of time 
about the change and felt that they 
were inadequately trained and pre- 
pared for it. With few exceptions, the 
workers had not been told precisely 
when and to what extent they would 
have to cope with new machines and 
new work techniques. We found only 
one instance where the workers had 
been given preparatory training on a 
model. 

In another plant, the workers con- 
cerned were given a prospectus in 
which the machine was described. In 
most cases, however, the new installa- 
tion was handed over to the workers 
with no more than brief explanations. 
Apart from the fact that such inade- 
quate and belated introductions to 
technological changes are a needless 
cause of anxiety, they are also uneco- 
nomical, since it takes longer for the 
workers to reach optimum perform- 
ance on their new jobs. 

3. Personnel shifts must also be con- 
sidered well ahead of time. The intro- 
duction of fully automated machines 
and lines generally involves a redis- 
tribution of manpower. This fact must 
be taken into account at the very be- 
ginning. Management must under- 
stand that the redistribution and re- 
grouping of personnel is a key aspect 
of over-all production planning. Oth- 
erwise, general technological progress 
is bound to be impeded. 

4. Training programs must be 
stepped up. Time and again, in the 
course of our studies, we encountered 


workers who were worried that man- 
agement might think them too old to 
adapt to the new jobs, and would re- 
place them by workers recruited from 
outside. This has actually happened 
often enough to prove that such fears 
are justified. Systematic technical train- 
ing is the answer. 

5. Management must also take steps 
to revise its job evaluation and wage 
rate systems. In fully automated units, 
piece-rate incentives have to be re- 
placed by other wage incentives that 
will satisfy the workers that they are 
enjoying a fair share of the profits of 
technological innovation. This is one 
of the most important ways of arousing 
—and sustaining—the interest of em- 
ployees. 

6. Working hours should be reduced 
before labor voices such a demand. 
Fewer working hours will, in any 
event, be the natural outcome of in- 
creased productivity. They are also 
called for because of the increased 
nervous tension and the correspond- 
ingly greater need for recreation which 
automatic technology demands. 

7. Not only does automation need 
a new kind of worker with different 
vocational qualifications and different 
skills; its technical and organizational 
characteristics call for a new type of 
supervisor also. Instead of supervision, 
command, and control, the supervisory 
climate must be one of communication, 
instruction, and participation. 

8. To enhance the feeling of se- 
curity and stability throughout the 
plant community, free and objective 
discussion of the technological prob- 
lems involved should be encouraged. 
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Ultimately, automation will create a 
new kind of industrial world whose 
impact will be felt not only by man- 
agement, but also and perhaps even 
more strongly by the workers. They 
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in job content and working condi- 
tions that automation entails. It is im- 
perative that management and work- 
ers prepare to enter this new world 
together, and that both sides have a 


are the ones who will be most inti- 
mately affected by the radical changes 


clear-sighted view of its ultimate bene- 
fits for society as a whole. 


White-Collar Salaries Still Rising 


THE AVERAGE Salary of white-collar employees in the United States in 1957 was 
$64 a week, according to a recent survey by the National Office Management 
Association. This contrasts with a $62 average reported for the previous year. 

The range was from an average of $87 a week for Class A accounting 
clerks to $51 a week earned by messengers. Private secretaries ($83) and cost 
clerks ($78) were other types of employees who earned more than $75 a week, 
while file clerks ($53) and Class B typists ($54) were the others to be paid 
less than $55. Between $55 and $59 a week was the average for another five 
occupations (addressing machine operators, bookkeeping machine operators, 
Class B general clerks, mail clerks, and transcribing machine operators). Salaries 
in the remaining 13 categories, including stenographers, secretary-stenographers, 
and Class A typists, averaged from $60 to $76 a week. 

Regional variations in salaries were considerable for some of the office jobs. 
For: example, in Houston, Texas, Class A accounting clerks were paid an average 
of $109—the highest clerical pay found by NOMA in the country and $22 more 
than the national average. Other groups whose pay in some cities was above the 
U.S. average include cost clerks ($107 in Tulsa, Okla.), private secretaries ($105 
in Beaumont, Tex.), and calculating machine operators ($97 a week in Monterey 
Bay, Calif.). 

Salaries were generally higher in the Western states (about $5 above the U.S. 
average for the 24 jobs studied) and lowest in the East (below national averages 
for 21 jobs). U.S. average salaries were equalled or exceeded in the South for 
five occupations, in the West Central states for seven, and in the East Central 
states for 23. 

The study covered nearly 6,100 companies in more than 100 cities, employing 
464,905 white-collar workers, and provides salary information on 24 basic 
clerical jobs as of September 1, 1957. 





Appraisal interviews have various and sometimes 
conflicting goals—but once these have been clari- 
fied it should be possible to determine which of 
the three approaches discussed here will best serve 
to achieve them. 


Three Types of 


Appraisal Interview 


NORMAN R. F. MAIER 
Department of Psychology 
University of Michigan 


Ovs oF tHe most common proce- 
dures in company executive-develop- 
ment programs is the appraisal of a 
man’s performance, followed by an 
interview in connection with the ap- 
praisal. This procedure may be set 
up in various ways but it is always 
adapted to the line organization and 
always requires the holding of inter- 
views. 

The skill of the interviewer is an 
important factor in the success of this 
plan and is a general managerial 
requisite, since appraisal interviews 
are conducted by supervisors at all 
levels. Unless skillfully conducted, 
however, such an interview may be 
an unpleasant experience for both 
parties and cause the interviewee to 
resist improving on the job. Fortu- 
nately, an interview that is satisfactory 
to the interviewer is likely to satisfy 
the interviewee as well and hence can 


be a constructive experience for both. 

While it goes without saying that 
two interviewers may differ in skill, 
it is equally true that two skilled in- 
terviewers may practice quite different 
methods. It also follows that, while 
each method requires its own specific 
skills, more can be accomplished with 
the superior method even when skills 
are equal. 

This differentiation between skill 
and method is important because the 
goal of the interview determines 
which method should be used to 
achieve it; and once we have clarified 
the goal in any activity, the problem 
of developing the necessary skills is 
greatly simplified. If, for example, in 
driving a golf ball, we are aiming at 
direction rather than distance, the 
skill we are concerned with is the 
orientation of the body while swing- 
ing rather than force of stroke. 


Norte. This article has been adapted from a chapter in the author’s forthcoming book on appraisal 
interviewing, to be published later this year by John Wiley & Sons. 
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Unlike our somewhat simplified ex- 
ample, however, appraisal interviews 
may have various and sometimes con- 
flicting objectives. Among them we 
may note: (a) to let subordinates know 
where they stand; (b) to recognize 
their good work; (c) to point out 
how and where they can improve; 
(d) to develop them on their present 
job; (e) to develop and train them 
for higher jobs; (f) to let them know 
how they may progress in the com- 
pany; (g) to serve as a record for 
assessing the department or unit as 
a whole, showing where each person 
fits into the larger picture; and (h) 
to warn some employees that they 
must do better. It is frequently sup- 
posed that several or all of these 
objectives may be achieved by a single 
interview, but this is not the case. 


Conflicting Objectives 


The differences between these ob- 
jectives, however slight, will affect 
the whole course of the interview. 
For example, “letting an employee 
know where he stands” suggests a 
fairly comprehensive report, while an 
interview for the purpose of recogniz- 
ing an employee’s good work can be 
much more selective in content. 

When the interview serves as a 
warning, some companies require the 
employee to sign an appraisal form. 
This precludes his saying at a later 
time that he was not told his work 
was unsatisfactory. However, the re- 
quirement of a signature is incon- 
sistent with goals other than warning. 

A discrepancy between the goals of 
the interviewer and the interviewee 
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may also cause difficulties. For ex- 
ample, in praising a very superior 
employee who has many virtues and 
few faults, the interviewer may make 
a minor criticism or pass over some- 
thing as merely “satisfactory.” How- 
ever, the employee may regard this 
as unfavorable and feel crushed by 
any suggestion that he should im- 
prove. 

On the other hand, a supervisor 
may treat a weak subordinate with 
kid gloves to avoid hurting his feel- 
ings. Thus he may call the employee’s 
best point “quite satisfactory” al- 
though in reality it is only about 
average, and praise him highly for 
effort. The employee may emerge 
from the interview feeling relieved 
and perhaps more secure than he 
should, considering his limited pros- 
pects. 

This article will describe three 
types of appraisal interviews, each 
with a specific and slightly different 
objective. The differences are impor- 
tant in determining the skills re- 
quired and, to a great extent, actu- 
ally call for different skills from the 
interviewer’s repertoire. A unique in- 
teraction characterizes each method, 
so that the three differ in kind rather 
than in degree. The three methods 
may be described as Tell and Sell, 
Tell and Listen, and Problem Solving. 


THE TELL AND SELL METHOD 
The initial aim of the Tell and Sell 


method is to communicate the em- 
ployee’s evaluation to him as accu- 
rately as possible. The fairness of the 
evaluation is assumed and the super- 





visor seeks (a) to let the employee 
know how he is doing; (b) to gain 
his acceptance of the evaluation; and 
finally (c) to get him to follow the 
plan outlined for his improvement. 
These three goals seem, at first glance, 
to be consistent with each other and 
in some circumstances, they undoubt- 
edly are so. 

If it is assumed that people desire 
to correct faults, that the superior’s 
judgment is acceptable to the sub- 
ordinate and that he is able to change 
in the direction specified, then the 
desired aims can be achieved. How- 
ever, it is not unusual for subordinates 
to regard their supervisors’ expecta- 
tions as unreasonable, their criticisms 
unjustified, and the methods of work 
they suggest inefficient. It is also un- 
realistic to expect a person to improve 
merely because he wants to. He may 
strive to make wise decisions, be pa- 
tient, get along with people, conduct 
conferences effectively, and stand up 
under strain, but such behavior may 
not be subject to his voluntary control. 

While improvement in such things 
as getting to work on time, turning 
in honest expense accounts, and work- 
ing hard is usually considered a mat- 
ter of volition, here, too, more than 
a wish may be necessary. Frequently, 
the problem is one of adjustment 
rather than motivation. Emotional 
maladjustment requires therapy and 
improper attempts to make improve- 
ments may aggravate rather than cor- 
rect the condition. 

For purposes of this discussion it 
will be assumed that extreme cases 
are the exception and that the inter- 
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viewer is going to deal with man- 
agement people who are able to take 
criticism. 


The Necessary Skills 


Considerable skills are necessary for 
success in the Tell and Sell type of in- 
terview. They include the ability to 
persuade the employee to change in 
the prescribed manner and this re- 
quires knowing how to use the in- 
centives that motivate him and some- 
times developing new ones. The sales- 
man must know his customer and 
the selling of an evaluation makes 
the same demands on a supervisor. 

The method becomes especially dif- 
ficult if the interviewer encounters 
resistance. Since he usually sees him- 
self in the role of doing something 
for the employee’s good, any failure 
to appreciate this gesture places him 
on the defensive. Thus the situation 
may become strained or deteriorate 
into obvious hostility. 

However, the employee usually 
senses his supervisor’s increased ag- 
gression before it is too apparent, and 
consequently refrains from question- 
ing the evaluation. The passive re- 
sistance and verbal agreement that 
follow are often taken as acceptance 
of the evaluation by the interviewer. 
When the employee retreats from dis- 
cussion, the supervisor may feel more 
obliged to talk and may end up lec- 
turing or preaching. 

Defensive feelings, whether ex- 
pressed or covered up are a natural 
reaction of the employer to this type 
of interview. The supervisor is cast 
in the role of a judge, while the em- 
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ployee wants to make as good a 
showing as possible and tries to con- 
ceal any weaknesses. As the super- 
visor can never know all the circum- 
stances and provocations, his criticism 
is apt to seem unjust. 

Once the subordinate questions his 
isuperior’s evaluation, a face-saving 
situation is created. Unless the inter- 
viewer is very patient or something 
happens to break the chain of events, 
the conflict will become more acute. 
Since the superior usually has some 
power at his disposal, the subordinate 
invariably learns to give in. Subordi- 
nates often develop a degree of in- 
sensitivity to criticism on these occa- 
sions. The general viewpoint in the 
organization may be, “everybody gets 
criticized during appraisal interviews, 
so you just take it with a grain of 
salt.” Some interviewers attempt to 
comfort their subordinates by telling 
how they, too, are evaluated and 
criticized. 

Although the Tell and Sell inter- 
view may be unpleasant for both 
parties, this does not prove that it 
lacks merit. Correction usually is un- 
pleasant, and almost everyone can 
recall discarding faults because of crit- 
icism that once was painful. Certainly, 
faulty behavior can be inhibited or re- 
placed by having someone point out 
a better way. The crucial issue is find- 
ing the most effective approach. Both 
motivation and training are essential 
to change. 

When a man lacks the skill or 
knowledge to do his job in the way 
his superior desires, the problem is 
one of training or transfer. If an em- 
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ployee is worthy of development on 
his present job, the interviewer should 
clarify the job demands and indicate 
where and how the employee can ac- 
quire the desired knowledge or skills. 


Motivation to Change 


The fact that people often want to 
do a job effectively may be sufficient 
motivation to adopt the correct meth- 
ods and habits. The desire for the 
boss’s approval may also provide moti- 
vation. 

However, sometimes an employee 
has his own views about a job or does 
not wish to reveal his lack of ability 
to change. If he has “bad” habits or is 
negligent in certain respects, he may 
resist change because the undesirable 
behavior is attractive to him. In such 
instances, new motivation is necessary. 
One way is to make the old behavior 
unattractive by punishment and 
threats of discharge. This is similar 
to removing an undesirable growth 
by surgery. The operative approach is 
unpleasant for the employee because 
he must either give up the behavior 
he likes or suffer the consequences. 

Another way is to make an alternate 
response attractive by rewarding it. 
This substitution method is usually 
more pleasant and effective than the 
operative, not only because punish- 
ment is unnecessary but also because 
an alternative is supplied. Thus a 
child’s emotional disturbance is re- 
duced if a broken toy is replaced by 
another, and a smoker will find it 
somewhat easier to give up cigarettes 
if he substitutes gum. However, some- 
thing pleasant (a reward) must be 





added in order to make the choice 
attractive and voluntary. 

Both methods require that an ex- 
ternal motivating factor be added to 
one of the alternatives; a negative in- 
centive (punishment) must be con- 
nected with the undesirable behavior 
or a positive incentive (reward) with 
the acceptable alternative. This form 
of motivation is extrinsic to the activ- 
ity, in contrast with intrinsic motiva- 
tion in which the activity itself is satis- 
fying. When extrinsic motivation is 
used, the new behavior is not accepted 
for its own sake, but for other reasons. 

Both the type of motivation used 
and the defensive attitudes aroused 
limit the effectiveness of the Tell and 
Sell method. Frequently the subordi- 
nate accepts the evaluation or says he 
does in order to get out of the inter- 
view situation. But the fact remains 
that a selling method permits only 
two courses of action: continue as be- 
fore vs. change to the superior’s plan. 
However, plans for improving a work 
situation and ways to deal with a be- 
havior problem can seldom be re- 
duced to two possibilities. 


Advantages and Limitations 


A plan may be effettive in one situ- 
ation while it fails in another. The 
Tell and Sell method has its greatest 
potential with young and new em- 
ployees, who are inexperienced and 
insecure and want the assurance of 
an authority figure. They are likely to 
respect the superior not only because 
of his position but also because of his 
greater knowledge and _ experience. 
Similar reactions usually occur in em- 
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ployees who are new on an assign- 
ment. 

Individual differences also play a 
part in reactions to the Tell and Sell 
method. Persons who are easy-going, 
uncritical, somewhat unimaginative 
and ready to accept authoritarian lead- 
ership are most able to profit from it. 

From the company’s viewpoint the 
method is efficient, providing it 
works, Presenting an evaluation takes 
less time than discussing it and if 
the employee accepts the presenta- 
tion, a fairly complete interview can 
be held in about 15 minutes. However, 
if the appraisal is resisted, consider- 
able time may be required to achieve 
the potential gains of this method. 

Although the Tell and Sell method 
may produce positive results under fa- 
vorable conditions, it also may do 
more harm than good. When, for 
example, a subordinate thinks his ap- 
praisal is unfair, he may feel that his 
interests and the company’s are no 
longer compatible. Loyalty depends 
on mutual interests and both the su- 
pervisor and the company may lose 
men’s loyalties in the process of con- 
ducting appraisal interviews. 

Again, if the interview is un- 
pleasant, the day-to-day relationship 
between supervisor and subordinate 
may become strained and job satis- 
factions decreased for both. 

However, the greatest risk occurs, 
particularly in appraising middle and 
top management, when the subordi- 
nate accepts the judgment of his 
superior and tries to please him in- 
stead of giving his best thinking to 
the job. Every language has a phrase 
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for a “yes man” and no superior wants 
to develop one. Yet the Tell and Sell 
method is bound to encourage this 
type of subordinate for it assumes 
that the boss knows best—he is the 
father figure who dispenses rewards 
and punishments. Such an executive 
expects his men to want to please him 
and they soon learn what he expects 
of them, often competing with each 
other to gain his favors. Although the 
boss may ask his subordinates to make 
independent judgments and take initi- 
ative, the fact that he appraises and 
recommends motivates the weaker 
among them to find out what he 
wants and to do it his way. To fore- 
stall criticism, some even adopt the 
boss’ manners and dress. Thus when 
this method works, it is likely to de- 
velop dependent, docile behavior, and 
when it fails, rebellious behavior may 
result. Needless to say, neither ex- 
treme is desirable. 

Finally, what is the over-all effect 
on company philosophy and values? 
Organizations vary in the extent to 
which they are receptive to new 
methods and ideas. When evaluations 
are made from the top down, it is 
difficult for new ideas to enter, unless 
top personnel are recruited from out- 
side the company. However, this may 
require overcoming resistance to 
changes down the line and is often 
impractical. Since the Tell and Sell 
type of interview makes no provision 
for upward communication, it tends 
to perpetuate existing values. Al- 
though changes may occur effectively 
when initiated from the top or when 
approved by the proper superiors, 
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there is no means of stimulating new 
ideas. While both radicalism and con- 
servatism with respect to change have 
unique values, each makes its con- 
tribution under different circum- 
stances. Insofar as conservatism rather 
than change is desired, the Tell and 
Sell method is effective. 


THE TELL AND LISTEN METHOD 
The Tell and Listen method of 


conducting an appraisal interview is 
often viewed with skepticism because 
the role of the interviewer seems 
somewhat unnatural and ambiguous 
with respect to authority. The goal 
here is to communicate the evaluation 
to the employee and then let him 
respond to it. The interviewer covers 
his strengths and weaknesses during 
the first part of the interview, post- 
poning points of disagreement until 
later. The second part is devoted to 
thoroughly exploring the  subordi- 
nate’s feelings about the evaluation. 
Thus the superior, while still in the 
role of a judge, listens to objections 
without attempting to refute them. In 
fact, he encourages the employee to 
disagree because the objective is not 
only to communicate the appraisal but 
also to drain off any negative feelings 
it arouses. The cathartic value of the 
verbal expression of frustrated feelings 
is assumed. 

The initial reactions are similar to 
those of the Tell and Sell method 
since both begin with a presentation 
of the evaluation. However, the meth- 
ods differ radically as regards the way 
disagreement and_ resistance are 
handled. Instead of ‘the interviewer 











dominating the discussion, he sits 
back and becomes a_ nondirective 
counselor’ during the second part of 
the interview. 


Skills of This Approach 


The skills of this approach are (a) 
active listening—accepting and trying 
to understand the employee’s atti- 
tudes and feelings; (b) making effec- 
tive use of pauses—waiting patiently 
without embarrassment for the other 
person to talk; (c) reflecting feelings 
—responding to feelings to show un- 
derstanding; and (d) summarizing 
feelings—to indicate progress, show 
understanding and emphasize certain 
points, as well as to end the interview. 
None of these skills implies that the 
interviewer either agrees or disagrees 
with the employee. Rather they sug- 
gest the possibility that the evaluation 
may be unjust and even incorrect, and 
that the employee should accept only 
ideas which may be helpful. 

Since it is assumed at the outset 
that there are two sides to the ap- 
praisal, face-saving issues are not 
aggravated. As the superior doesn’t 
expect the subordinate to agree, he 
feels no need to defend his evaluation. 
The unpleasant aspects of the inter- 
view are reduced for he has a method 
for dealing with the employee’s de- 
fensive responses, and is better able 
to understand and respect his feelings. 
Consequently, he will be less inclined 
to avoid conducting appraisal inter- 
views than the Tell and Sell inter- 
viewer, who may be over-anxious. 


1C. R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, 
Houghton Mifflin (1942), p. 450. 
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The motivating factors in the Tell 
and Listen interview are somewhat 
complex. Since fears of reprisals and 
of displeasing the superior are re- 
duced, inadaptive defensive behavior 
fanned, in part, by these fears is less 
likely to occur. Thus the counter- 
motivation known as resistance to 
change is lessened by the counseling 
process, but the tendency to change 
to avoid displeasing the boss is sacri- 
ficed. Which of these two opposing 
motivations is stronger will vary in 
individual instances. 

There is also the positive motivation 
that comes from having a pleasant 
interview with the boss. Hostility is 
minimized and the subordinate feels 
accepted and important. These feel- 
ings are conducive to forming a con- 
structive attitude toward growth. 
Thus a subordinate tends to want to 
please a supervisor he likes more than 
one he fears. When fear is dominant, 
a person, at best, shys away from 
wrongdoing, but does not extend 
himself to perform beyond the call of 
duty. 

The motivations discussed so far 
are extrinsic in that they lie outside 
job activity and the work itself has 
not been made more interesting. How- 
ever, some increase in job interest is 
possible. Intrinsic motivation would 
occur if the interview resulted in (a) 
solving some job problems; (b) clari- 
fying certain misunderstandings be- 
tween supervisor and subordinate; or 
(c) solving a personal problem. These 
gains are most probable in instances 
where the employee’s job perform- 
ances are deficient. The interview 
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might also result in improvements in 
the work climate—another element of 
job interest. 

If the superior listened and learned 
from the interview, additional gains 
would be possible. The superior 
might modify job assignments and 
expectations, alter his evaluation, per- 
ceive the subordinate’s job differently, 
or discover his own negligence in 
training and assisting. However it 
takes an exceptional interviewer to 
learn from the interview. Since the 
appraisal is made before the inter- 
view, most interviewers feel com- 
mitted to uphold it. 


Benefits of the Method 


This method usually insures a good 
relationship between superior and 
subordinate during the interview. The 
employee is likely to leave with a 
positive attitude toward the supervi- 
sor, feeling that the interview has 
been worth while and that he is im- 
portant to the company. The inter- 
view provides an opportunity for the 
superior to learn his subordinate’s 
needs, although his impressions may 
be incorrect. 

However, there is some risk that 
the interview may not achieve its first 
objective—letting the employee know 
where he stands. In ad¢’tion, while 
the employee may gain new insights 
which may cause him to change, he 
is not likely to discover ways for im- 
proving job performance. Thus he 
may leave the interview with satisfac- 
tion but without a program for devel- 
oping on his job. 

The values promoted by the Tell 
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and Listen interview are those of 
tolerance and respect for the indi- 
vidual. Thus the method tends to 
make supervisors employee- rather 
than production-minded, an attitude 
which generally stimulates higher 
morale.” However, while high morale 
and productivity frequently are re- 
lated, there may be variations in pro- 
ductivity among groups that have 
equally high morale. 

The greatest value of this method 
comes from the fact that the inter- 
viewer may profit from the interview. 
Change initiated from below may 
occur when a subordinate is able to 
influence his superior’s views on how 
the job may be improved in (a) su- 
pervision, (b) work methods, (c) job 
assignments and (d) job expectations. 
Frequently, superiors once _per- 
formed the jobs of the men they now 
supervise, and very often expect their 
subordinates to act just as they did. 
Since people differ and times as well 
as jobs change, this expectation, while 
understandable, is usually impractical. 
In any event, a superior’s expectations, 
at best, tend to restrict initiative and 
inhibit improvements. Although some 
of this loss may be recouped by using 
suggestion boxes, it is important not 
to stifle new ideas by an appraisal 
program that was designed to develop 
employees. A supervisor who listens 
and learns may encourage upward 
communication in deed as well as in 
word. The belief that constructive 


*D. Katz, N. Maccoby, and N. C. Morse, Pro- 
ductivity, Supervision and Morale in an Office 
Situation, Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan (1950), p. 84. 











forces for change may spring from 
below can become an important part 
of organizational philosophy. 


THE PROBLEM-SOLVING APPROACH 


The Problem-Solving method of ap- 
praisal interview has grown out of 
the author’s recent studies of execu- 
tive development. Of the three meth- 
ods presented here it deviates the most 
from common-sense views. It takes 
the interviewer out of the role of 
judge and makes him a helper. Al- 
though the interviewer may want to 
help his subordinate, in the other two 
types of interview this is difficult be- 
cause the process of appraising is in- 
consistent with that of helping. It may 
appear that the purpose of the inter- 
view is lost if the appraisal is not 
directly communicated to the subordi- 
nate. However, one must also recog- 
nize that the development of the 
employee often is the primary reason 
for conducting an appraisal interview 
and that this objective may be lost in 
the process of communicating the 
evaluation. 

As has been said, appraisal inter- 
views may serve a variety of purposes 
of which development is one. Al- 
though the two other methods dis- 
cussed communicate the appraisal to 
the subordinate, they do not assure 
his understanding and acceptance. 
The Problem-Solving approach has 
no provision for communicating the 
appraisal, and indeed it may be un- 
essential for this purpose. If the ap- 
praisal is required for other reasons, 
it may be desirable to delay making 
it until after the interview. 
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The goal of employee development 
immediately establishes a mutual in- 
terest between the interviewer and his 
subordinate. Both would like the em- 
ployee to improve on the job and 
agree that the boss could assist him. 
When the subordinate accepts this 
help-giving role of his supervisor he 
is more willing to describe his diffi- 
culties. However, when the boss 
passes judgment on his job perform- 
ance, their interests conflict. On the 
one hand, the employee wants to im- 
press his boss favorably and hide his 
weaknesses. The interviewer, on the 
other hand, wants to avoid being de- 
ceived and to discuss weaknesses. 
Mutual interests are present only so 
long as the employee’s merits are be- 
ing praised and end when the inter- 
viewer indicates that he is somewhat 
less than satisfied. 

Since the objective is employee de- 
velopment, the interviewer cannot 
specify the area for improvement, be- 
cause this would be making a judg- 
ment. He must limit his influence to 
stimulating thinking rather than sup- 
plying solutions, and be willing to 
consider all ideas on job improvement 
that the employee brings up. His 
function is to discover the subordi- 
nate’s interests, respond to them, and 
help the employee examine himself 
and the job. He must forget his own 
viewpoint and try to see the job as 
the employee sees it. If the employee’s 
ideas seem impractical, the inter- 
viewer should ask questions to learn 
more specifically what the employee 
has in mind, Often the ideas may 
seem difficult to accept because they 
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are misunderstood or viewed from a 
different frame of reference. Commu- 
nication may be faulty unless each 
person tries to understand the back- 
ground, attitude, and experience of 
the other. 

When the interviewer finds that a 
subordinate’s thinking is naive, he 
must be willing to assume that a prob- 
lem-solving discussion is the best way 
to stimulate growth and _ sophistica- 
tion. If an employee can grow in this 
manner, he need not know that he 
has had weaknesses and faults. The 
process may be compared to the train- 
ing of children. Telling a child that 
he is gawky and uncoordinated does 
not help him to become graceful and 
skilled. As a matter of fact, he will 
probably improve more if left to him- 
self, instead of being exposed to ex- 
tensive fault finding. However, people 
are often so concerned with the 
faults they observe that they find it 
difficult to suppress comments and 
advice. Thus a supervisor’s knowledge 
and experience will not help his 
subordinate unless he knows how to 
share them constructively. 


Exploring Solutions 


Problem solving is characterized by 
the exploration of a variety of solu- 
tions. It is inhibited when a person 
feels threatened by an_ evaluation 
which directs attention to him rather 
than to the situation. When a person 
is placed in the spotlight he tries to 
hide his defects and to protect him- 
self by defensive behavior. As long as 
he defends himself, he is not search- 
ing for new or better ways of perform- 
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ing. If an evalution is very threaten- 
ing it may arouse hostile and stubborn 
reactions which further delay problem 
solving. 

The Problem-Solving approach uses 
non-directive skills similar to those of 
the Tell and Listen method—listen- 
ing, accepting, and responding to feel- 
ings. The interviewer should be es- 
pecially alert to expressions of concern 
at the start of the interview. Such a 
remark as “Well, this is the day we 
get overhauled, I suppose,” should be 
met with a statement like, “I daresay 
you think these interviews are rough 
on people in some ways.” However, 
the objective of the Problem-Solving 
interview is to go beyond an interest 
in the subordinate’s feelings to a dis- 
cussion of the job. If the employee is 
not over-anxious, the interviewer can 
ask questions about the job at the 
beginning. While such questions are 
directive, they do not limit the views 
and feelings that can be expressed. 

In some instances, the various job 
activities should be discussed and 
evaluated. Differences in perceptions 
of what the job is may account for 
some unfavorable points in the evalu- 
ation. Thus the interviewer might 
learn that the subordinate saw his job 
as “getting an assignment finished on 
time, regardless of the feelings of 
others” and that he had gained this 
mistaken impression from a previous 
reprimand. However, the differences 
should be passed over, serving merely 
to enlighten the interviewer about the 
need for better job descriptions, train- 
ing, or communication. Once the job 
is analyzed in terms of the way it is 











done, some time can be spent discuss- 
ing the ideal working conditions. 

If mutual understanding of the job 
has been accomplished in previous in- 
terviews, the employee can be asked 
to review the year’s progress and dis- 
cuss his problems, and satisfactions. 
The idea is to make the interview an 
opportunity to get the boss’s ear. 

As has been said, the superior 
should consider all the ideas presented. 
By restating them in somewhat differ- 
ent words, the interviewer may test 
his understanding, and show his in- 
terest in considering the changes sug- 
gested. He need not agree or disagree 
with the ideas in order to understand 
and consider acting upon them. 

When the employee expresses nu- 
merous ideas, it may be wise to jot 
them down. Making such a record is 
an act of accepting without taking a 
stand for or against. The ideas can 
be evaluated later on and the best 
ones selected. In this way none are 
called poor; some just fail to survive. 


Skillful Questioning Is Needed 


Skillful questioning can stimulate a 
subordinate to evaluate his ideas and 
plans. The questions should not put 
him on the spot, but should indicate 
that the listener wants to get the com- 
plete story. The following may serve 
as examples of questions of this kind: 


Can this plan of yours deal with an 
emergency situation, in case one should 
arise? 

Would you have other people at your 
level participate in the plan? 

What kinds of problems do you anticipate 
in a changing market? 


Exploratory questions are effective 
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in drawing a person out and making 
him think more clearly; they may also 
serve to direct analysis to areas that 
may have been overlooked. 

The use of summaries and pauses, 
already touched upon in discussing 
the Tell and Sell method, is equally 
helpful in the Problem-Solving inter- 
view. Pauses, in fact, perform an ad- 
ditional function in the latter tech- 
nique, since they allow the subordi- 
nate to explore and evaluate ideas 
without feeling the pressure of time. 
If a subordinate is free to analyze the 
job with the prospect of influencing 
improvements in it, he will be moti- 
vated to think constructively, in a 
mature and responsible way. The 
problem of gaining his acceptance of 
any changes is non-existent because 
he has suggested them. 

The problem-solving approach moti- 
vates original thinking because it 
stimulates curiosity. Curiosity is a 
strong drive and as long as fear is 
not aroused, leads to exploratory be- 
havior. For example, children will ex- 
plore a free and secure environment 
but stop in the face of danger or 
threats of punishment. Problems offer 
opportunities to explore and _ their 
solutions lead to new experiences. 
Some extrinsic motivations such as 
gaining approval or avoiding failure 
may be present, but essentially the 
problem-solving activity has interest 
in itself. This intrinsic motivation is 
present in many things we like to do 
and is an important aspect of play. 
If it could be made a larger part of 
the job, then work would become 
more like play. 
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A re-examination of the job is 
bound to suggest some changes be- 
cause certain aspects are usually more 
satisfactory than others. 

There are four different ways of 
improving job satisfaction: (a) the job 
itself may be reorganized or enlarged; 
(b) the subordinate’s perception of the 
job may be changed; (c) the superi- 
or’s understanding of a man’s prob- 
lems may be increased so that he will 
relate differently to his subordinate, 
supply assistance in the form that is 
needed, or improve communications; 
and (d) the opportunity may be 
created to solve problems of a group 
nature involving relationships _ be- 
tween the various subordinates who 
report to the interviewer. 

Since job satisfaction may be ap- 
proached in various ways, some im- 
provements should be possible for the 
employee. If none come under dis- 
cussion, the interviewer may ask ques- 
tions to stimulate exploration of the 
various areas. Once different possi- 
bilities are examined, a selection can 
be made in terms of practicality and 
interest. If the goal is to improve 
things in some way that is in line 
with the employee’s wishes, then 
there is good assurance that a change 
will occur. 

However, in order to achieve im- 
provement in the direction desired by 
the subordinate, the superior must 
sacrifice his right to determine the 
change. It may turn out that both will 
agree but in order to gain the change 
that the subordinate will accept, the 
interviewer must not attempt to im- 
pose his own views. 
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In the event that a subordinate does 
not express any ideas and fails to 
respond to the Problem-Solving ap- 
proach, it may be assumed that this 
method has failed. However, the fail- 
ure does not preclude the use of one 
of the other two methods. 


Upward Communication 


The Problem-Solving approach af- 
fords both the participants a highly 
favorable opportunity for learning 
and communicating. Training is usu- 
ally considered a one-way process in 
which the superior gives his knowl- 
edge to the subordinate. The Problem- 
Solving approach like the Tell and 
Listen method, stimulates upward 
communication. In addition, it creates 
a climate for high quality decisions 
and changes since it pools the think- 
ing of two people who have supple- 
mentary experiences. Resistance to 
change is a common obstacle to prog- 
ress but this approach removes sources 
of resistance and stimulates change. 

The interviewer places mutual in- 
terests above personal interests, and 
respects the problem-solving ability of 
the subordinate. Exploring the job 
with an understanding superior stim- 
ulates new ideas and leads to in- 
creased job interest as well as a better 
use of the employee’s talents. 

The attitude of mutual respect cuts 
across barriers of rank, focusing at- 
tention on problems to be solved 
rather than on prerogatives, or status 
and personality clashes. It assumes 
that change is essential to an organi- 
zation and that participation in change 
is necessary for individual growth. 
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Cause and Effect Relations in Three Types of Appraisal Interviews 






































Method TELL AND SELL TELL AND LISTEN PROBLEM SOLVING 
Role of 
Interviewer Judge Judge Helper 
Objective To communicate evaluation To communicate evaluation To stimulate growth and develop- 
To persuade employee to improve To release defensive feelings ment in employee 
Assumptions Employee desires to correct weak- People will change if defensive feel- Growth can occur without correct- 
nesses if he knows them ings are removed ing faults 
Any person can improve if he so Discussing job problems leads to 
chooses improved performance 
A superior is qualified to evaluate 
a subordinate 
Reactions Defensive behavior suppressed Defensive behavior expressed Problem solving behavior 
Attempts to cover hostility Employee feels accepted 
Skills Salesmanship Listening and reflecting feelings Listening and reflecting feelings 
Patience Summarizing Reflecting ideas 
Using exploratory questions 
Summarizing 
Attitude People profit from criticism and ap- One can respect the feelings of Discussion develops new ideas and 
preciate help others if one understands them mutual interests 
Motivation Use of positive or negative incentives Resistance to change reduced Increased freedom 
or both Positive incentive Increased responsibility 
(Extrinsic in that motivation is (Extrinsic and some intrinsic motiva- (Intrinsic motivation in that interest 
added to the job itself) tion) is inherent in the task) 
Gains Success most probable when em- Develops favorable attitude to supe- Almost assured of improvement in 
ployee respects interviewer rior which increases probability some respect 
of success 
Risks Loss of loyalty Need for change may not be de- Employee may lack ideas 
Inhibition of independent judgment veloped Change may be other than what 
Face-saving problems created superior had in mind 
Values Perpetuates existing practices and Permits interviewer to change his Both learn since experience and 


values 


views in the light of employee’s 
responses 
Some upward communication 


views are pooled 
Change is facilitated 
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This article has analyzed three 
methods of appraisal interviews and 
has shown that they produce different 
results. It has pointed out that the 
method is a function of the particular 
objective the interview is designed to 
serve; and has shown that interview- 
ing skills must be related to the ob- 
jective as well as the method. The 
manner in which skills and objectives 
vary with the interviewing method is 
shown in the accompanying chart. 
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The chart also emphasizes the psy- 
chological difference between the 
methods—in the attitudes they reveal 
and the motivations they develop. It 
is hoped that this analysis will assist 
interviewers in adopting the methods 
and skills that support their particular 
objectives. 

As has been said, common sense is 
often misleading, and too many or 
opposing interviewing goals may make 
it impossible to achieve any of them. 


Job Openings Decline in 1957 


LOCAL LABOR shortages eased substantially during 1957, reports the U.S. Bureau of 
Employment Security. As of last November, there were less than 14,000 inter- 
area job opening clearances. This contrasts with nearly 42,000 such clearances a 
year ago, and with the exception of several months in 1954, is the smallest 
number since 1950. 

Almost two-thirds of the decline since 1956 took place in the professional, 
managerial, and skilled craft occupations. A highlight of the 1957 job picture was 
the decreased demand for professional engineers. The clearance roster for No- 
vember included jobs for 2,000 engineers of all types, as compared with 6,500 
a year earlier. Most wanted were electrical and mechanical engineers—to the 
tune of 1,200 unfilled openings. One-third of the electrical engineering vacancies 
were in California, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. Opportunities for me- 
chanical engineers were most numerous in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

Clerical and sales openings declined from 4,600 to 2,000 during the one-year 
period, with more than 1,200 unfilled stenographer and typist jobs accounting 
for about three-fifths of the 1957 figure. The demand for stenographers and typists 
was greatest in Washington, D.C. 

More than a third of the 4,350 openings for skilled craftsmen were among three 
groups—mechanics and repairmen; toolmakers, die sinkers, and setters; and 
plumbers, gas fitters, and steam fitters. 

Unfilled jobs for semiskilled workers sank by about five-sixths—from 4,200 to 
700. This was mainly due to the withdrawal of orders for aircraft assembler and 
welder trainee jobs in Missouri and printing apprenticeship jobs in Washington. 
Openings for unskilled workers practically vanished; there were only 64 jobs in 
clearance compared with 3,100 in 1956. 








A selection test may be just as good as the pub- 
lisher claims it is—for some other company. 
Here’s how to find out whether a particular test 
will work in yours. 


Pitfalls in the Use of 
Psychological Tests 


DANIEL M. GOODACRE Iil 


Training and Personnel Research 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Orxz oF our plant managers stepped 
in to see me the other day. “I’m going 
to send my personnel manager in to 
see you soon about some tests to select 
workers for our plant,” he said. “Get 
together all the tests and forms we'll 
need and tell us how many we should 
order. We don’t know anything about 
this sort of thing, so it’s up to you.” 
This was a sincere request from a 
competent man who has done an 
excellent job for the company. 

This plant manager is wide open 
for a real scalping by unscrupulous 
test peddlers. They will sell him all 
the tests and forms he needs—and 
many he doesn’t need—to select the 
workers for his plant. Some will go 
a step further and interpret the test 
results for him by mail, sending a 
report on the fitness of each applicant 
for the job. Still others will use an 
even more sophisticated approach. For 
a handsome fee they will train the 


plant’s personnel manager to use their 
particular crystal ball method of get- 
ing “the right man in the right job.” 
The plant manager will be impressed 
because the tests will look good, and 
the accompanying forms, scoring 
sheets, and manual, with their liberal 
sprinkling of incomprehensible statis- 
tics, will look highly scientific. 

Will the tests be any good? I 
honestly don’t know. They may and 
they may not. If the mail-order sales- 
man is honest he will admit that they 
may be inapplicable to the company’s 
particular situation. The truth of the 
matter is, there are no good or bad 
psychological tests—there are only 
good or bad test users. 

Recently one of our sales training 
supervisors received a salesman-selec- 
tion test in the mail. He was interested 
in using it to select sales trainees and 
asked me if it was “good.” I told him 
I was unable to tell just by looking 


Nore: This article has been adapted from a paper presented at AMA’s Supervision Conference 


in Chicago, December 3, 1957. 
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it it but would find out for him, What 
{ did you can do, too. First, I studied 
the test manual for any factual evi- 
dence that the test had ever success- 
fully selected sales trainees—any ac- 
ceptable statistical evidence showing 
how well the test scores could predict 
success as a salesman. The manual 
was full of statistics, but none of 
them gave this information. Next, I 
wrote to the test author but his answer 
likewise offered no concrete evidence 
that the test had ever successfully 
selected salesmen. 

Now, some years back, the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association pub- 
lished some comprehensive technical 
recommendations for psychological 
tests. Among the many essential 
requirements listed were: 

1. Each test should be accompanied 
by a test manual giving sufficient 
information to enable any qualified 
user to make sound judgments about 
the interpretation of the test and its 
validity. 

2. Statements in the manual report- 
ing relationships between test scores 
and job performance should be as 
precise as the data permit. If no data 
are available this fact should be made 
clear. 

In other words, every test should 
have a manual that thoroughly de- 
scribes how to interpret the test and 
its practical applicability. The manual 
should either indicate the specific cor- 
relation between the test scores and 
job performance measures or state that 
there is no such known relationship. 


“Technical Recommendations for Psychological 
Tests,” Psychological Bulletin, March, 1954. 
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By following these two recommenda- 
tions alone, most mail-order tests can 
be eliminated from further considera- 
tion. 


Data and Pseudo-Data 


Possibly because of the APA’s rec- 
ommendations, coupled with the fact 
that personnel people are becoming 
more sophisticated about psychologi- 
cal testing, many test manuals today 
contain a mass of pseudo information 
—-statistics that look highly impressive 
but actually tell you nothing about 
how well the test will select the partic- 
ular employees it purports to select. 
For example, the material which ac- 
companied the Sales Selection test 
stated, “X Company, during their first 
year’s use of [this test], experienced 
a reduction in turnover from 40 to 32 
per cent, which they felt was largely 
attributed to the testing program.” 
Obviously, this turnover reduction 
could have been the result of many 
other things such as more careful 
attention to the entire selection pro- 
cedure or a slump in the local labor 
market. The reduced turnover still 
does not show how well the test 
scores will predict sales success. 

Other “pseudo data” often appear- 
ing in test manuals are how well the 
test differentiates foremen from col- 
lege students, how it correlates with 
another test, the test scores for those 
hired compared to those not hired, 
correlations between parts of the tests, 
correlations between different forms 
of the test, or correlations between 
test scores and a so-called job pattern. 
All these statistics may be of some 
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value, provided they are accompanied 
by evidence of the test’s validity—the 
correlation between test scores and 
measures of job performance. But too 
often they are offered as a substitute 
for validity and in such cases are 
worthless. 

Now, is the test that the sales train- 
ing supervisor inquired about worth- 
less because the test manual and the 
test author couldn’t give any validity 
co-efficients? Not necessarily. A vali- 
dation study can always be made to 
determine statistically how well the 
test can select salesmen. Smaller com- 
panies without personnel research 
facilities of their own can obtain such 
studies inexpensively by using out- 
side facilities. 


How to Get a Test Validated 


Most state employment services are 
equipped to conduct test validation 
studies at no cost to the employer. By 
using trained test technicians to de- 
velop a valid test battery for a company, 
they help both the company and their 
job seekers. Their basic selection tool 
is one of the most thorough apti- 
tude test batteries available—the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery developed 
by the United States Employment 
Service. 

The psychology department of your 
local university is another excellent 
source of help in validating tests. Some- 
times, it’s possible to come to a co- 
operative arrangement whereby an in- 
dustrial psychology graduate student 
gets field work credit for a Master’s 
thesis by developing a selection bat- 
tery for a company. In this way the 


company benefits and aids education 
at the same time. Many consulting 
firms also offer this service. Regard- 
less of where the study is done, the 
only way for the individual company 
to be sure that a selection test suits its 
particular needs is to have it validated 
against a performance criterion in its 
own situation. 

Many a personnel administrator has 
taken a test that gave an accurate de- 
scription of him when interpreted by 
a trained expert—the kind that made 
him say, “By golly, it’s amazing— 
that’s me all right!” After such an 
experience, he usually wants to send 
one of his men away to be trained in 
this marvelous skill at once. These 
tests have to be approached as cau- 
tiously as any others. A test that ac- 
curately describes a person will not 
necessarily predict his success on any 
given job. All tests, people, jobs, and 
companies are different. The only way 
to be sure what a particular test will 
do in selecting for a particular job is 
to “test the test” through a validation 
study. 

Of course, a study may produce 
negative findings; the company may 
find out that the test is not nearly as 
good as it sounded in the advertise- 
ments. 

At Goodrich, for example, our most 
successful test validation research has 
been in the development of test batter- 
ies for three different groups of skilled 
workers—calender operators, pressure 
suit builders, and electronic de-icer 
builders. In collaboration with the 
Ohio State Employment Service, we 
obtained significant correlations be- 
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tween performance measures and 
scores from some of the GATB tests 
for these three groups. On the other 
hand, we met with little success when 
we tried to validate batteries to select 
factory supervisors and store manag- 
ers. We used the Wonderlic, Flana- 
gan’s Pattern & Assembly (from 
FACT Battery), the Guilford-Zim- 
merman, and the Allport Vernon 
Study of Values to predict perform- 
ance ratings for 50 foremen without 
obtaining anything approaching sig- 
nificance. For the store managers, we 
used a test battery consisting of the 
Wonderlic, PRI Classification Test, 
Allport-Vernon, Kuder, Strong, Guil- 
ford-Zimmerman, and Aptitude As- 
sociates Test of Sales Aptitude. All we 
found was that successful store man- 
agers had interests similar to those of 
undertakers. This does not mean these 
tests are of no value in other situa- 
tions. If they were validated for use 
in selecting clerical help or insurance 
agents entirely different findings might 
emerge. 

These and other studies show that 
it is easier to develop valid psycho- 
logical tests for skilled workers than 
for supervisory or managerial people. 
In my opinion, the paper and pencil 
tests currently used are of very limited 
value in selecting the latter group. 


A Promising New Approach 


The situational test, although ‘still 
in the experimental stage, may prove 
useful in selecting higher level em- 
ployees. In this type of test the appli- 
cant is subjected to a situation requir- 
ing similar behavior to that demanded 
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by the job. More expensive to develop 
and more difficult to administer than 
written tests, situational tests have not 
yet appeared in commercial form for 
supervisory selection. The technique 
was first developed by German psy- 
chologists,” and was used extensively 
for the selection of personnel for the 
Office of Strategic Service during 
World War II? 

In a study of combat unit leader- 
ship which I worked on for the De- 
partment of the Army in 1952, a situa- 
tional test was developed by Dr. Eu- 
gene Galanter, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, with significant _re- 
sults.* On the assumption that one of 
the most important behavior patterns 
distinguishing good from poor squad 
leaders was what he called “Willing- 
ness to Act,” Dr. Galanter devised a 
simple test designed to measure this 
trait. During a lengthy interview con- 
ducted by a psychologist with each 
squad leader, the psychologist excused 
himself, went to a nearby "phone, and 
rang the field telephone back in the 
interviewing room. Each ring was the 
same length with regular intervals be- 
tween rings. The test was completed 
either when the telephone was an- 
swered by the squad leader or when 





*L. Farago, Ed., German Psychological War- 
fare, Committee for National Morale, New 
York, 1941. 
° Assessment of Men: Selection of Personnel for 
the OSS Assessment Staff, Rinehart, New York, 
1948; H. A. Murray and D. W. MacKinnon, 
“Assessment of OSS Personnel,” Journal of Con- 
— Psychology, Vol. 10 (1946), pp. 76-80. 
. D. Havron, F. L. Greer, and E. H. Gal- 
aa An Interview Study of Human Relation- 
ships in Effective Rifle Squads, Report No. 983, 
Personnel Research Section, Department of the 
Army, December, 1952. 
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it had rung ten times without being 
answered. The score was the number 
of rings required for the squad leader 
to answer. 

Before the interview, the squad lead- 
ers had been rated on their perform- 
ances in leading their squads through a 
day-long, simulated combat field prob- 
lem. The study’s aim was to find out 
the differences between the best and 
worst performing squads and squad 
leaders. The “Willingness to Act” test 
differentiated the best squad leaders 
from the worst at a high degree of 
significance. Thirteen out of 14 good 


squad leaders took action before 10 
rings while eight out of the 14 poor 
squad leaders failed to act at all. 
Rather than being conclusive, the 
study was an exploratory one not de- 
signed to determine the test’s predic- 
tive validity. But it has interesting 
implications. 

Situational testing is a relatively un- 
explored field. It merits extensive in- 
vestigation and may produce the re- 
sults hoped for but not achieved in 
psychological testing for the selection 
of sales, supervisory, and managerial 
personnel. 


The Development of the Talented 


THE RECENT dramatic accomplishments of the Soviet Union have shown that 
America cannot maintain supremacy in science and engineering by virtue only 
of the momentum of past achievement. Here the danger lies on the complacent 
and quite erroneous assumption that mass production and big organization will 
automatically and unconsciously produce the unique talents that will assure future 
progress. As a matter of fact, mass methods are not effective in discovering high 
talent or nurturing its growth, and large organization is more often a handicap 
than a help in assuring effective individual selection and carefully differentiated 
programs of education and development. High talent is the most individual attri- 
bute in a society in which the forces toward conformity to group action seem 
ever on the flood. Therefore, all measures for the development of such talent 
must begin and end with the individual. No matter how dedicated to the goals 
of a corporation or to the public good, a man of high talent is conscious of 
his individuality ... and rebels against egalitarianism and conformity for the 
same reason he seeks the freedom which democracy provides.—J. Dovuctas 
Brown and FreperickK Harsison, High-Talent Manpower for Science and 
Industry (Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, 1958). 








~ When a supervisory training program does de- 
monstrably result in better performance on the 
job, it’s of more than passing interest to know 
what made the program effective. Here are the 
findings of a study that explored this question. 


Factors Making for 
Effective Supervisory Training 


PAUL C. BUCHANAN 


Management Development Supervisor 
Republic Aviation Corporation 


Wiurne arrictes are rapidly accu- 
mulating on the subject of supervisory 
training, few studies seem to have 
endeavored to provide experimentally 
derived answers to such key questions 
as: What training method should be 
used in developing supervisors? How 
long should a training course be? How 
can skills and attitudes, and knowl- 
edge of company policies be im- 
proved? 

This paper reports a systematic at- 
tempt to determine which factors in 
a training project may have contribu- 
ted to the improvement of the trainees’ 
job performance. Although no start- 
ling findings emerged, the study, it is 
felt, throws some light on current prob- 
lems in supervisory training. 

The study was conducted as part 
of a continuing employee development 
program in a large research and devel- 
opment laboratory. The program itself 
has been described’ in previous ar- 





*P. C. Buchanan and C. K. Ferguson, “Chang- 
ing Supervisory Practices Through Training,” 
PERsoNNEL, November, 1953, pp. 218-230; and 
“Controversial Issues in Supervisory Develop- 
ment,” PersonneL, May, 1954, pp. 473-481. 
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ticles. Here it may be sufficient to 
recapitulate that its goal was to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the trainees to 
improve their performance as super- 
visors and to increase the satisfaction 
and challenge they received from the 
job by (1) increasing their apprecia- 
tion of the job supervision; (2) in- 
creasing their understanding of com- 
pany goals and procedures; and (3) 
increasing their skills in handling 
problems on the job. 

The effectiveness of the training 
project was evaluated by determining 
whether or not each trainee was judged 
by his superior and by one subordinate 
to have modified his behavior in an 
identifiable manner as a result of the 
training program. The strategy of the 
evaluation has also been described in 
previous papers” and its validity is 
assumed here. 


*?P. C. Buchanan, “A System for Evaluating 
Supervisory Development Programs,” Perrson- 
NEL, January, 1955, pp. 335-347; “Evaluating 
the Results of Supervisory Training,” PERson- 
NEL, January, 1957, pp. 362-370; and “Testing 
the Validity of an Evaluation Program,” Prr- 
SONNEL, November-December, 1957, pp. 78-81. 
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Of the 108 participants on whom 
evaluation data were obtained, two- 
thirds were judged to have benefited 
from the course. Some typical kinds of 
changes the trainees were observed to 
have made were: 

Shows more interest in his subordinates. 

Shows increased initiative. 

Started holding group meetings to ex- 

plain his section’s problems and opera- 

tions to his employees. 

Handled a “crisis” by listening to the 

employees involved, giving them the op- 

portunity to talk it out without interrup- 
tion. 

Now works toward a definite objective. 

The course eliminated the slight uncer- 

tainty he had in dealing with his men. 


Design of the Study 


The trainees were first-line super- 
visors whose attendance had been rec- 
ommended by their superiors. Since 
there were too many to train at one 
time, two separate workshops were 
held about two months apart, with 75 
supervisors in the first and 79 in the 
second. Both workshops had essential- 
ly the same design except that the 
first took five days, and the second 
was deliberately reduced to four, so 
that the effects of different time limits 
could be explored. 

At the opening session of the course, 
each participant filled out a question- 
naire. During the final session, the 
group analyzed its experiences in the 
workshop and each trainee wrote down 
his reactions to the project. He was 
also asked for permission to contact 
his superior and one of his subordi- 
nates to see whether they had ob- 
served any change in his behavior 
which they attributed to the work- 


Some Guides 
To Supervisory Training 


WHAT MAKES FoR an effective supervisory 

training program? The study reported 

here indicates that supervisors are likely 

to benefit from training if: 

> At the end of the course they view it 
as a stimulating, successful experience. 

P They believe that their superiors are 
enthusiastic about their taking the 
course. 

On the other hand, the study found 
that the subsequent reported changes in 
the trainees’ on-the-job behavior bore no 
relationship to: 
> Their occupational grouping (clerical, 

professional, production). 
> How long they had been supervisors. 
> Their evaluations of the helpfulness 

of various phases of the training pro- 
gram. 





shop. The contacts with superiors and 
subordinates were made by question- 
naire about four months later. Final 
questionnaires were filled out by the 
trainees about eight months after that. 
Other data such as the trainee’s organ- 
izational unit, his occupation, in 
which of the workshop’s discussion 
groups he had been enrolled and his 
attendance were also recorded. 


The Major Findings 


What correlations were found be- 
tween the change or improvement in 
participants’ job behavior attributed to 
the training courses and the other 
information forthcoming from the 
study? 

General information. According to 
their responses to the first question- 
naire, 27 per cent of the trainees had 
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participated in supervisory training 
projects before. The majority had been 
in supervisory positions for a year or 
less. In education, they ranged from 
some who had not completed high 
school to a few who held doctor’s de- 
grees. Approximately one-sixth were 
women. At the time they enrolled for 
the course they tended to view the 
training as a potentially positive ex- 
perience. No significant differences 
were found between the responses to 
these items by those who benefited 
from the program and those who did 
not. 

Attitudes of superiors. Three of the 
items on the pre-training questionnaire 
were concerned with how the train- 
ees thought their supervisors felt about 
the training course. Two of them (“I 
don’t quite know how my boss feels 
about my attending this course,” and 
“My boss is sending me largely be- 
cause he thinks the course is re- 
quired”) were each checked by only 
4 per cent, a number too small to 
permit useful statistical analysis. How- 
ever, 47 per cent agreed with the 
third item (“My boss is enthusiastic 
about my attending”). Analysis of 
these responses showed that 56 per 
cent of those who, in the evaluation 
study, were judged to have changed 
agreed with this item, as compared 
with 36 per cent of those who were 
judged not to have changed. (This 
difference was significant at the 10 per 
cent level of confidence.) 

Organizational unit. Participants in 
the training project were selected to 
attend by their own departments. A 
comparison of the numbers of partici- 
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pants from each department who bene- 
fited from the training showed sizable 
differences among departments. How- 
ever, analysis of these differences 
proved to be statistically undependa- 
ble, probably due to the small num- 
ber of trainees from each department. 

Occupational groupings. An occu- 
pational breakdown of all but eight 
members of one workshop showed that 
21 were clerical or administrative, 37 
were professional, and nine were shop 
supervisors. Of those in the evaluation 
study the following percentages of each 
group benefited from the training: 
clerical-administrative, 75 per cent; pro- 
fessional, 72 per cent; and shop, 57 
per cent. The corresponding ratios in 
terms of the total numbers enrolled 
in the course were 57, 49, and 44 per 
cent. These differences among occu- 
pational groups are not statistically 
significant. 

Influence of discussion groups. A 
major portion (approximately 40 per 
cent) of the training time was spent 
in small discussion groups of about 15 
members. The percentages of the 
members of each group who bene- 
fited were computed. Though the dif- 
ferences could not be analyzed mean- 
ingfully by statistical procedures, they 
were sizable, ranging from 37 all the 
way up to 90 per cent. 

Reactions to the project. On the 
questionnaire filled out at the last ses- 
sion, the trainees were asked how they 
felt about the training generally. As 
might be expected, more of those who 
benefited rated the experience “very 
successful” than did those who had 
not benefited. There was a slight dif- 
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ference between the way the change 
and the no-change sub-groups in the 
first workshop rated the training, and 
statistically significant differences be- 
tween these two sub-groups in the 
second workshop. The differences 
were significant at the 1 per cent level 
of confidence for both groups com- 
bined. 

Length of the training. The only 
intended difference between the two 
workshops was in the length of time 
they took. However, the proportions 
of benefited members in each (71 and 
68 per cent) were too close to be sta- 
tistically significant. 

To summarize up to this point, there 
were no discernible differences be- 
tween those who had benefited and 
those who had not as regards their 
attitudes toward attending the training 
project, the length of time they had 
been supervisors, whether they had 
been in supervisory training courses 
before, or how they evaluated various 
phases of the training. 

Several of these findings were not 
what the writer had expected. For one 
thing, he had thought that the initial 
attitudes of the trainees would show 
some correlation with their benefit, or 
lack of benefit, from training. Of 
course, the fact that such a large pro- 
portion (90 per cent) had positive 
expectations may have accounted for 
this absence of any correlation and 
probably contributed to the effective- 
ness of the workshop training pro- 
gram as a whole. 

Another unexpected finding was 
that no significant difference appeared 
in the evaluation of the small discus- 


sion groups by those who benefited 
and those who did not. (Seventy per 
cent of the benefited group in the 
first workshop and 44 per cent in the 
second considered the small group to 
be the most helpful single part of 
the training course; in the non-bene- 
fited group, the corresponding figures 
were 60 per cent and 41 per cent.) The 
small discussion group was considered 
by the staff to be a basic element 
in the workshop design. 

In an attempt to determine more ex- 
actly the relationship between reac- 
tions to the small groups and change, 
the member’s mean rating of the use- 
fulness of each small group in the 
first workshop was compared with 
the incidence of benefit for the group 
in question. However, no significant 
relationship was found. Next, a com- 
parison was made between what the 
participants thought had been the most 
helpful part of the workshop and the 
kind of change they were judged to 
have made. In the group which rated 
the usefulness of the small group low- 
est, but showed the second highest 
incidence of change, there was a ten- 
dency to rate the sessions describing 
company organization and operation 
“the most helpful” and to have made 
changes that reflected “better famili- 
arity with the structure and _ policies 
of the organization” more frequently 
than any other group. This suggests 
that the area of the program thought 
to be most valuable was reflected to 
some extent in the kinds of changes 
made on the job. 

Even though no relationship was 
found between the participants’ eval- 
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uations of the usefulness of the small 
group discussions and their subsequent 
change, the groups nevertheless dif- 
fered in the proportions of their 
members who changed. Were these dif- 
ferences more than chance ones, and 
if so, what might account for them? 

In the writer’s opinion, these differ- 
ences were significant and explainable. 
It happened that he was the trainer 
in two groups, one in the first work- 
shop and one in the second. Of the 
10 groups, these two showed respec- 
tively the lowest and the highest pro- 
portion of change. In training the first 
group, he had the feeling that it never 
“got going.” On the other hand, from 
the way the second group operated, 
he felt reasonably safe in predicting 
that its members would show a high 
incidence of change, which was the 
case. 

While recordings were not made and 
the writer must rely on memory, the 
major difference between the two 
groups appeared to him to be the way 
the leadership factor was manifested 
and dealt with. Little structure was 
provided by the trainer at the opening 
session of either group. In the first 
group, two members immediately be- 
came very aggressive, dominating the 
discussion and vying with each other 
and the trainer for control. This com- 
petition continued until one of the 
two dropped out on about the third 
day. Thus the leadership contest, 
which needs to be resolved in a non- 
structured training group (and which 
provides a major source of whatever 
learning the group discussion con- 
tributes) was not settled. In the sec- 
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ond group the leadership problem was 
less intense and was more meaningful- 
ly decided. 

A still unanswered question is 
whether the difference between the 
two groups was due to the activity of 
the trainer, to the personalities of the 
group members themselves, or to both. 
The trainer thought that he was ap- 
proaching both groups in the same 
way. However, it is quite possible that 
the trainer’s behavior was different in 
the two groups and that his reaction 
to the aggressive members in the first 
group left him unable to provide the 
help which the group required.* 


Some Other Implications 


The implication that a relationship 
may exist between the trainee’s im- 
pression of his experience and the na- 
ture of his subsequent changed be- 
havior receives some additional sup- 
port from another of the study’s find- 
ings. There was a small but significant 
relationship between the trainees’ eval- 
uations of the course and the inci- 
dence of change: those who felt it had 
been a “very successful” experience 
showed the highest incidence of 
change. This bears out Andrews’ be- 
lief that what the trainee says about 
his training is significant.‘ 

Some of the findings mentioned 
previously suggest another important 


*Cf. W. G. Bennis and H. A. Shepard, “A 
Theory of Group Development,” Human Rela- 
tions, Vol. IX, No. 44 (1956), pp. 415-437; 
and Explorations in Human Relations Training, 
National Training Laboratory in Group Devel- 
opment, 1953. 

“K. Andrews, “Is Management Training Effec- 
tive?” Harvard Business Review, January-Feb- 
ruary, 1957, pp. 85-94. 
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factor influencing the effectiveness of 
training—the environment in which 
the trainee works, The organizational 
units to which the trainees belonged 
and their impressions of how their 
superiors viewed the training both 
showed some slight relationship. to 
the incidence of change. This is con- 
sistent with some background infor- 
mation. Department 2, which had the 
largest proportion of participants who 
benefited (16 out of 22) was a large 
service unit where the work was pri- 
marily administrative and clerical. The 
department head, who had come into 
the organization only a few months 
before the workshops were held, had 
made various efforts to improve per- 
formance and morale, such as con- 
ducting an attitude survey, exit inter- 
views, and frequent staff meetings. 
However, in discussions with the train- 
ing director, he had expressed consid- 
erable skepticism about the value of 
formal supervisory training. After he 
became familiar with the proposed 
training plan, he was interested, re- 
viewed the roster of those selected in 
his department to attend, was present 
at one of the sessions himself, and 
asked for a specific report from his 
employees on their reaction to the 
workshop. 

Department 4, on the other hand, 
which had the lowest proportion of 
change (one out of 12 participants) 
was a development group with a repu- 
tation for high morale. However, it 
was impatient with administrative de- 
tails, and valued supervisory work less 
than technical matters. The trainees 
were selected by an administrative as- 


sistant to the department head. The 
training staff did not discuss the pur- 
poses and plan of the workshops with 
the department head or other key su- 
pervisors in this unit. 

Another interpretation of the infor- 
mation concerning the two depart- 
ments was that the occupational back- 
grounds of the trainees had influenced 
their reaction to training.” The fact 
that the trainees from Department 2 
were primarily administrative-clerical 
and those from Department 4 were 
engineering-scientific personnel seemed 
to confirm this conclusion. However, 
the data do not support this; when all 
the trainees were grouped by type of 
occupation, there were but slight dif- 
ferences in the incidence of change 
between the administrative-clerical and 
the professional groups. The difference 
in the climate of the two departments 
and especially the interest or dis-inter- 
est of the department head appears to 
be an important factor in the varying 
reactions of the participants. If so, it 
suggests that in planning and conduct- 
ing a training program, the trainer 
must try to obtain the interest of the 
trainees’ superiors, and that the par- 
ticipants must be made aware of their 
superiors’ interest in the project. 


Length of the Course 


There is little information on the 
optimum length of a training work- 
shop. While the National Training 
Laboratory holds summer workshops 
of three full weeks, and the Western 
5Cf. H. A. Shepard, “Basic Research and the 


Social System of Pure Science,” Philosophy of 
Science, January, 1956, p. 48. 
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Training Laboratory meets for two 
weeks, both conduct special training 
projects for as little as three days. The 
writer has held courses for periods 
varying from four successive after- 
noons to five full days. In the present 
study there was no significant differ- 
ence between the effectiveness of the 
five-day and the four-day workshops. 
At the same time, the difference which 
did appear was in line with the as- 
sumption that the longer the course 
the greater the effectiveness. Three per 
cent more of those in the five-day 
course benefited. 

Since a positive relationship was 
found between the proportion of train- 
ees who rated the training as “very 
successful” (the top rating on a five- 
point scale) and the incidence of 
change, it appears appropriate to ex- 
amine evaluations of other workshops 
of various lengths. Some relevant in- 
formation available to the writer is as 
follows: A two-day workshop was 
given highest rating by 42 per cent of 
the participants, a three-day workshop 
by 33 per cent, a four-day workshop by 
31 per cent, a five-day workshop by 
45 per cent, and a 10-day workshop 
by 54 per cent. 

It should be noted that the two and 
three-day courses, unlike the two work- 
shops of the present study, included 
evening sessions and were held in a 
conference setting away from the par- 
ticipants’ places of work. Furthermore, 
the two-day course had a particularly 
strong staff. Making due allowance 
for these factors, which undoubtedly 
increase the effectiveness of training, 
the data suggest that, ordinarily, the 
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longer the course the higher it is rated. 
While they do not indicate what the 
optimum length of a workshop should 
be, they do show that considerable 
enthusiasm on the part of the trainees 
can be developed in as short a time as 
two days and evenings of concentrated 
training. 

In the opinion of the writer, who 
was on the staff of each of the pro- 
grams from which the above data were 
obtained, the length of a course should 
be carefully geared to meet its specif- 
ic goals. Ordinarily a minimum of 
three days and evenings, or four eight- 
hour days, should be allowed to pro- 
vide a stimulating, thought-provok- 
ing, self-analytical experience for su- 
pervisors. If, in addition, it is desired 
to develop skills in coping with prob- 
lems, or to cover company policy, pro- 
cedures, and so forth, more time 


should be added. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This article presents the findings 
from the third part of a program 
which attempted to (1) design and 
conduct an  employee-development 
project to help first-line supervisors im- 
prove their job performance in speci- 
fied respects; (2) devise and apply a 
criterion for determining the extent 
to which the project accomplished its 
goals; and (3) find out what con- 
tributed to any effectiveness the pro- 
gram had. 

Certain assumptions received some 
support in the study and they make 
sense in terms of theoretical considera- 
tions. At the same time, the support 
was not strong, and the major impor- 
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tance of the study probably lies in the 
fact that it attempted to deal with 
training problems through research, 
rather than by trial-and-error meth- 
ods. 

The study suggests the following 
implications: 

1. What trainees say at the end of a 
training course about its usefulness 
has some validity. 

2. The environment in which the 
trainee works influences the usefulness 
of a training course to him. It is im- 
portant for the training staff to work 
with the superiors of those who are 
to take the training, both to insure 
understanding of and agreement on 


training objectives and the selection 
of people who are to attend. 

3. The small training group is a 
factor influencing the effectiveness of 
the workshop, but the study contrib- 
utes only speculation concerning what 
is important to the effectiveness of the 
small group. 

4. The course proved to be effective 
in improving the supervisory practices 
of engineers and physical scientists as 
well as of other occupational groups. 

5. Under ordinary conditions, a pro- 
gram lasting for at least three days 
and evenings, or four days, offers mini- 
mum effectiveness in human relations 
training. 


Fewer Strikes in 1957 


STRIKE activity during 1957 reached a post-war low, according to a preliminary 
analysis of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fewer workers were idle (1,400,000) 
and less time was lost (16 million man-days) than in any of the years since 
1946; the number of strikes (3,600) was less than in other post-war years except 
1948 and 1954. 

The 1957 strike record contrasts favorably with that of 1956. Although the 
number of stoppages declined only about six per cent (from 3,825), the total 
number of workers involved was down more than a quarter (from 1,900,000), and 
the total number of man-days lost dropped more than half (from 33,100,000). 

Much of the improvement from 1956 to 1957 was due to the fact that fewer 
people participated and less time was lost in the major disputes—those_in- 
volving 10,000 or more workers. The 13 major stoppages of 1957 affected only 
300,000 workers and saw about three million man-days of work go down the 
drain. In contrast, the 12 major strikes of 1956 involved 750,000 workers and 
accounted for about 19 million man-days lost. 

Among last year’s major stoppages were the nation-wide cement strike which 
idled 16,000 workers and lasted 94 days; a construction strike in the Kansas 
City, Mo., area involving 17,000 workers which ran for 61 days; a metal-trades 
strike in the San Francisco-Oakland area affecting 11,000 workers which lasted 
44 days; and a nation-wide strike by installers at Western Electric which idled 
about 125,000 workers for four days. The construction industry had three major 
strikes, the automobile, communications, and metal trades industries two each, 
and the steel, cement, rubber, and electrical industries one each. 





Though you may not harbor the far-fetched 
notions about turnover that have been encoun- 
tered by the author, the chances are you have 
little real idea how much this problem is actually 
costing your organization. 


What Top Management 
Doesn’t Know About Turnover 


FREDERICK J. GAUDET 
Stevens Institute of Technology 


I+ 1s amazinc how rarely top manage- 
ment men are able to talk knowledge- 
ably about labor turnover or know 
anything about the techniques of 
measuring it and calculating its costs, 
let alone how to reduce it. This is 
often true even of vice presidents in 
charge of personnel—the very people 
who should know most about the 
subject and be able to interpret it to 
their fellow executives. 

This lack of knowledge is particu- 
larly unfortunate because a company’s 
index of labor turnover may be as 
valuable to top management as the 
clinical thermometer is to the physi- 
cian. For an organization’s turnover 
index is, essentially, a measure of its 
state of health. 

There is a question, of course, as 
to whether this failing on the part 
of many executives is merely igno- 
rance or comes from a reluctance to 
face possibly unpleasant facts. Most 
people shy away from any technique 
that measures their own defects. A 
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high rate of turnover in an organi- 
zation may reflect unfavorably on the 
president and vice presidents respon- 
sible for setting personnel policies, as 
well as on the personnel staff itself. 

Too many separations in a com- 
pany, as compared with others in the 
same industry, or climbing indices of 
labor turnover within the company, 
are warnings that something may be 
seriously wrong. But just as the clini- 
cal thermometer merely indicates dis- 
order without diagnosing the disease, 
so a high index of labor turnover is 
merely a warning that trouble is at 
hand; it does not tell us what the 
trouble is, or what to do about it. 
Having been warned, the company 
must find out how much it is cost- 
ing, and what can be done to effect 
the cure. 

There are various ways of measur- 
ing the amount of labor turnover, 
and the result will vary with the 
formula used. Which formula should 
be selected will depend upon the pur- 
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pose for which the company plans to 
use the data in question. 

While some 15 or 20 different 
formulae have been used at one time 
or another, they can all be grouped 
into two main types. The first group 
is used by companies interested only 
in their turnover rate. The following 
formulae are examples of this type: 


A 
Lt = N -< 100 (Formula 1) 


S 
LT = N < 100 (Formula 2) 


In these formulae, LT is the index 
of labor turnover and N is the average 
number of people on the payroll dur- 
ing a specified period—a month or a 
year. In Formula 1, A is the number 
of accessions (hires or rehires) during 
the period, while in Formula 2, S is 
the number of separations (fires, quits, 
and sometimes indefinite layoffs). 

While these two formulae reflect the 
expansions and contractions of the 
company’s labor force, they indicate 
the health of its personnel and super- 
visory practices only if the number 
of employees remains constant. 

To take care of the peaks and 
valleys in the company’s labor force, 
a number of more refined formulae 
have been devised which show the 
diagnostic implications of the com- 
pany’s turnover rate. The basic formu- 
lae of this type is: 


R 
a3 == ww X 100 (Formula 3) 


Here, R is the number of employees 
hired during a given period to replace 





Overheard from the president of 

an internationally known corpora- 

tion: 
In our company, when any plant 
or branch wants to spend more 
than $100,000, it has to have the 
approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors. However, the resignation or 
firing of a foreman in whom the 
company has invested more than 
$100,000 in 10 years rarely comes 
to the attention even of top 
management. 











those who quit or were fired. Thus, 
this formula is less influenced by 
changes in the labor force due to 
reasons possibly outside the company’s 
control. 

Most of the other formulae in use 
are modifications of these three, and 
particularly of Formula 3. The modifi- 
cations are usually designed to show 
what might be called the “correctible 
amount of labor turnover.” In the 
following example, US refers to un- 
avoidable separations. 

(R—US) 


LT =~" X 100 (Formaie#) 
N \ 

Formula 4 proved extremely useful 
to one large corporation in compar- 
ing its turnover rate with that of 
several of its competitors who had 
home offices in the same city. While 
in all the companies a majority of the 
employees were women, it was this 
company’s policy not to hire married 
women and to fire women employees 
on marriage. Thus, its turnover rate 
was much higher than that of the 
other companies. When they all used 
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Formula 3, this company could not 
tell whether its higher rate was due 
to its ban on married women em- 
ployees or to other factors calling for 
top management attention. However, 
by using Formula 4, with US cover- 
ing the number of women separated 
because of marriage, the company was 
able to compare its turnover rate with 
its competitors’. 

Formula 4 was also used widely 
during World War II when manpower 
was rationed and new or rapidly ex- 
panding companies generally had 


more young employees of draft age 
than the average. According to For- 
mula 3, these companies had much 
higher rates of turnover than their 
competitors. However, when the un- 
avoidable separations caused by mili- 
tary service were allowed for by For- 


mula 4, their turnover rates proved to 
be the same as or even lower than 
that of other firms. 

In essence, Formula 4 is constructed 
so that the index of labor turnover 
will not be used to assign blame 
where none is due—that is to say, it 
eliminates those instances where nei- 
ther the personnel people nor the 
supervisors can rightly be held re- 
sponsible. Today, “unavoidable sepa- 
rations” commonly include the follow- 
ing: termination of temporary em- 
ployment, transfers instigated by the 
company, upward mobility, and sepa- 
rations due to illness, death, marriage, 
and to the employee’s family moving 
out of the area. 

The extent of labor turnover varies 
according to industry and geographi- 
cal region. It may also vary within 
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the same plant as the result of changes 
in the local labor market. Individual 
companies can also show turnover 
rates greatly at variance with those of 
their competitors and industry gen- 
erally.’ 


How Much of a Problem? 

The beginning of scientific inquiry 
into the extent of labor turnover dates 
back to January, 1916, when a con- 
ference on employment practices in 
Minneapolis examined the high turn- 
over rates prevailing in many indus- 
tries at that time. Annual rates of 
100 per cent were common; some 
large concerns had rates of 300 per 
cent or higher. For example, the Ford 
Motor Company, in 1916, hired 40 
to 60 per cent of its labor force each 
month, which meant that the com- 
pany’s annual turnover rate ranged 
between 480 and 720 per cent. 

Today, monthly turnover rates 
range from 1.6 per cent in coal min- 
ing, to 123 per cent in logging and 
construction. The automobile industry 
has a monthly rate of 3.9 per cent.” 

Although these indices contrast fa- 
vorably with the ones that prompted 
the Minneapolis Conference, they 


*For example, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany last year had an amazingly low annual 
turnover rate of 4 per cent as compared with 
the rate of 42 per cent for American industry 
as a whole; its rate was equally spectacular 
when compared with the tobacco industry’s rate 
of 29 per cent. See T. P. Murphy, “R. J. Rey- 
nolds: King-Size Profits,” Fortune, December, 
1957, p. 242. 

* These are the rates for August, 1957. They 
were calculated according to Formula 2. Had 
Formula 1 been used, the results would have 
been: coal mining, 1.3; logging camps and con- 
tractors, 4.0; the automobile industry, 3.4. 
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should not be taken to mean that the 
days of 100, 200, and 300 annual in- 
dices are over. 

For instance, in 1943, Bell Aircraft 
was hiring 1,700 employees a week 
and losing 1,100 in the same period. 
Such high rates do not occur only 
during war years and in war indus- 
tries. In 1949, for example, the Florida 
citrus industry had turnover rates of 
100 to 500 per cent in five months of 
operation. 

But more typical figures are also 
alarming. Dr. Frank Endicott, Place- 
ment Director of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has pointed out that, on the 
average, companies retain only 40 per 
cent of their college graduate em- 
ployees over a period of five years, 
while the Life Office Management 
Association reported in 1952 that they 
retained only about 50 per cent of 
their employers at the end of one 
year. 


Calculating Turnover Costs 


The cost of labor turnover has 
been given only sporadic attention 
since the Minneapolis Conference and 
a 326-page volume, Annals of Political 
and Social Science, which was pub- 
lished the following year (May, 1917). 
Subsequent material has not contrib- 
uted substantially to the general pic- 
ture; most reports apply to specific 
jobs only, and do not give the rates 
of turnover or the number of em- 
ployees involved, while the cost fig- 


*“Faneuf of Bell Aircraft,” Fortune, December, 
1956, p. 138. 


“Reported in Employment Security Review, 
U. S. Employment Service, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Washington, D. C. 


ures appear to be ridiculously low. 

Actually, the cost of turnover for 
a whole company or even a single 
plant is seldom calculated. Such calcu- 
lations are likely to be very expensive 
and would probably be a waste of 
effort for departments with low turn- 
over rates. However, even in such de- 
partments the replacement cost per 
man may well be high. Nevertheless, 
when the total cost of labor turnover 
within a plant or a company is calcu- 
lated, top management is invariably 
shocked. Sometimes the shock is ac- 
companied with complete disbelief and 
unwillingness even to check the figures. 
In other instances, it sparks a resolution 
to do something about the situation, 
or to tell middle management to do 
something. Reactions, of course, vary 
with the nature of the top manage- 
ment team, and the author has ob- 
served the whole gamut in a large 
organization when the first complete 
turnover report was made. 

Perhaps the most extreme reaction 
he ever encountered was in response 
to a report on the annual turnover cost 
for hourly employees in a plant em- 
ploying 10,000 workers. Since both the 
turnover rate and the cost per man 
were very high, the figure came to 
more than one million dollars. Top 
management wouldn’t believe it, and 
refused even to check the figures. The 
whole matter was closed when one of 
the vice presidents pointed out that 
the figures were impossible because 
the plant didn’t make a million dol- 
lars a year in profits! The notion that, 
if a company is not making a million 
dollars in profits, it can’t possibly be 
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losing a million dollars was new to 
the author and would, no doubt, be 
found equally startling by most econ- 
omists. 

Replacement costs vary, of course, 
with individual positions. In a typical 
plant, they may range from a low of 
one or two hundred dollars to a high 
running into the ten thousands. And 
this “high” does not include such ex- 
treme cases as, for example, the loss of 
a vice president of sales who has all 
the sales and advertising plans for next 
year in his head. 

A few examples will show the turn- 
over costs among various occupations 
groups. 

A few years ago, the American 
Management Association surveyed 136 
companies and arrived at an average 
estimated cost of replacing a salesman 
at $6,684. Actually, nearly one-fourth 
of the respondents put the figure at 
$10,000 or more. 

In the aircraft industry the cost of 
replacing an assembly worker has 
been estimated at $1,000, while an in- 
surance company calculated the re- 
placement cost of a dictating machine 
operator at $700. 

During one year an aircraft com- 
pany hired 193 engineers and scien- 
tists and lost 139 in the same year—a 
net gain of 54. The recruiting cost 
alone was $907,000. 

Over and above the dollar cost, man- 
agement must also take into account, 
of course, the fact that high turnover 
means that the company does not have 
a loyal and efficient workforce. 

The general answer to the problem 
of how to reduce turnover is very sim- 
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ple—good personnel management. 
But what actually do we mean by 
“good management practices”? Cer- 
tainly, those practices which have been 
scientifically proved to be effective are 
few indeed. Most of them are com- 
mon beliefs which may or may not be 
true, but whose validity has never 
been put to the test of controlled 
experiment. 

Nevertheless, the literature contains 
many reports of attempts to tackle the 
turnover problem with apparently 
promising results. While most of these 
efforts cannot be called scientifically 
designed experiments, until more re- 
search findings are available, such 
practical experience may serve as a 
guide. 


Reducing Turnover 


What kinds of things have reduced 
turnover in companies? These range 
anywhere from a new building with 
better facilities for insurance employ- 
ees (turnover down 20 per cent) and 
better working arrangements for en- 
gineers (turnover dropped below the 
rate for the area), to the use of morale 
surveys to pin-point problems in 
a metal working firm (turnover 
dropped to one-third of the industry 
rate) and better recruiting and selec- 
tion methods (varying reductions up 
to 35 per cent). Training programs 
have also been used with some success 
in reducing either the rate or the cost 
of turnover, and sometimes both. 

At all events, if a company wants to 
cut production costs, one of the best 
ways to start is by calculating the 
turnover rate, not only for the com- 
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pany as a whole, but for its various 
plants, and for the individual depart- 
ments within each plant. If depart- 
mental breakdowns do not yield in- 
formation on turnover rates by type of 
employee, these must be calculated, 
too. But before taking action to reduce 


turnover, the company must also cal- 
culate the replacement costs for in- 
dividual jobs. With this information 
it can then focus its efforts on depart- 
ments whose turnover rates and re- 
placements cost are high enough to in- 
dicate the need for corrective action. 


The Initial Impact of Automation: An Attitude Survey 


IN A FORMERLY outmoded and inefficient plant where a five-year program of 
modernization and automation was nearing completion, an attitude survey was 
conducted among 450 supervisors to ascertain their reactions to the change. 
The questionnaire contained 50 standardized questions which had been used 
in many other surveys. The supervisors’ responses to the 10 categories covered 
by the questionnaire were then compared with those of supervisors in 14 other 
companies more or less comparable with the modernized plant except for the 
fact that they had not undergone any radical changes in recent years. The 
comparative responses were as follows: 
Percentage of Favorable Response 


Stable Automated 
Category Plants Plant Difference 
Working conditions 44 64 +20 
Job pride 74 81 +7 
Management 69 70 +1 
Work pressure 43 44 + 1 
Supervision 72 72 — 
Efficiency 47 40 —7 
Communication 61 53 — 8 
Teamwork 90 80 —10 
Advancement 59 47 —12 
Compensation 60 42 —18 


Broadly interpreted, these findings seem to indicate that the initial benefits of 
automation here are improved working conditions and greater pride in the job. 
At the other extreme, and perhaps aggravated by the increase in job pride, there 
is much dissatisfaction with newly developed inequities in compensation, and 
what appears to be lessened opportunities for advancement. The other negative 
shifts suggest a somewhat disorganized atmosphere—the physical changes have 
been completed but human adjustment to them has only just begun. 

In brief, the introduction of automation seems to have created a prouder, more 
critical attitude among the supervisors in a setting where older forms of organ- 
ization are outmoded and there is a need to re-group along new and as yet 
unknown lines. The planning for technical change has outdistanced the planning 
for social change—Hersert E. Krucman, Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Com- 
pany, Inc. 








Employee booklets may go like hot cakes—but 
do they have any real impact as a communica- 
tion device? A fairly definitive answer will be 
found in this composite report. 


How Effective Is the 


Company Reading Rack? 


LAWRENCE C. LOVEJOY 


Graduate School of Business Administration 


New York University 


A communications pevice which has 
gained wide acceptance among com- 
panies in recent years is the employee 
reading rack, through which booklets 
on a wide variety of subjects are made 
available to employees on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. Whether the companies 
using this technique are feeling the 
price-cost squeeze or not, two key 
questions are constantly being asked: 
“Are the reading racks accomplishing 
their objective?” and, “Are they worth 
the cost?” 

Thus, far, however, there have been 
few attempts to measure the effective- 
ness of reading racks; most of them 
have been limited to questionnaire 
surveys which gathered such quanti- 
tative information as the number of 
booklets purchased, the number 
picked up by employees, taken home, 
and so on. 

Consequently, companies have oper- 
ated reading-rack programs largely on 
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the basis of faith. As one executive put 

it: 
Like so many of the services of a person- 
nel department, the benefits of a reading- 
rack program also are intangible—impos- 
sible to determine, impossible to measure. 
. . - But look at the question from a philo- 
sophical viewpoint: If it is possible to get 
a large readership for booklets which carry 
messages which the company wishes to 
convey, surely some benefit is going to be 
derived. There is not a bit of doubt that 
a reading-rack program builds a terrific 
readership. 1 


The lack of definitive research has 
been due to several factors. First, the 
program cost in relation to the over- 
all communications budget is so low 
that companies have been reluctant to 
spend possibly more than the outlay 
involved to prove its value. Second, 
though booklet readership may be 
measured accurately, it is virtually im- 


*“Reading Racks: Their Virtues and Deficien- 
cies,” The Communicator, July 5, 1957, p. 4. 
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possible to pinpoint a program’s ef- 
fectiveness in terms of attitude or be- 
havioral change because employees are 
exposed to so many other forms of 
communication, both internal and 
external. 

In an effort to shed some light on 
this subject, Employee Relations, Inc., 
a publisher of reading-rack booklets, 
recently undertook a survey designed 
to provide partial answers to the two 
key questions that every company us- 
ing booklets would like to know. 
With the cooperation of research ex- 
perts and the administrators of a 
dozen or more large company pro- 
grams, a four-page employee question- 
naire was prepared and offered to any 
company that desired to participate. 

Each participating company was 
asked to distribute the questionnaires 
to its employees, tabulate the results, 
and furnish a copy of the tabulation 
for consolidation and analysis in a 
composite report. 

It should be noted that the survey 
was not technically administered. 
Each company distributed the ques- 
tionnaires, by any means it chose, to 
its employees generally, without re- 
gard to job level or location. The 
questionnaires were filled out anony- 
mously, on a voluntary basis, and 
there was no attempt to insure that a 
certain number of employees returned 
them. 

Thirty-five companies are repre- 
sented in this composite report. Al- 
though a larger number participated 
in the project, some companies are 
not included because of errors in re- 
porting their results, incomplete or 


The Composite Findings 


IT HAS BEEN estimated that over a million 
booklets a week are being distributed to 
employees through the medium of com- 
pany reading racks. Is the reading rack 
just another gimmick—or an effective 
communications device? 

This composite report, on a survey of 
empolyee reactions to reading-rack pro- 
grams in 35 companies shows that, of 
the 6,111 employees who completed the 
questionnaire: 

B 93 per cent agreed that the pro- 

gram had some value. 

B® 87 per cent wanted it continued. 

B 83 per cent believed that the book- 

lets had given them new ideas or a 
different slant on things. 

BP 68 per cent felt that the booklets 


were generally helpful to them. 





late returns, and other factors. How- 
ever, it is felt that the sample is broad 
enough to make the results valid and 
that the figures obtained can be pro- 
jected to give a fairly accurate picture 
of the effectiveness of company pro- 
grams generally. 


Background of the Study 


The 35 companies are located in 17 
states and have a total of 67,181 em- 
ployees (office and plant). In size they 
range from 100 to 18,000 employees 
with 25 companies having 1,500 or 
less. Of these employees, 40,938 have 
access to reading racks; of the latter 
total, 75 per cent are union members. 

Reading-rack programs have been 
in effect in the participating com- 
panies for periods ranging from one 
to 10 years, with an average length 
of 3.81 years. Twenty-one companies 
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purchase all their booklets from one 
publisher, while others have two or 
more suppliers. The number of differ- 
ent titles used per week varies from 
less than one (7 companies) to more 
than two (13 companies). Twelve 
companies reported that one title was 
used per week, and three companies 
between one and two. The cost of 
booklets ranges from about 3 to 7 
cents, with 6 cents being the most 
commonly reported price. 

The questionnaires were distributed 
to 30,294 employees—11 per cent by 
mail, and 38 per cent by hand; the 
remaining 51 per cent were taken 
from the reading racks. Of the total 
number distributed, 6,111, or just over 
20 per cent, were filled out and re- 
turned. Of the 6,111 respondents, 
71.69 per cent were men, and 76.99 per 
cent were married. Their average age 
was 36.4 years, and average length of 
company service, 11.52 years. About 
27 per cent had graduated from col- 
lege, and about 55 per cent from high 
school; only about 10 per cent had not 
gone beyond grade school.” 

Although the first questions on the 
form were designed to ascertain how 
the respondents felt about the help- 
fulness of the program, it may be 
useful to report first the readership 
and distribution figures uncovered by 
the survey. 

To the question, “How regularly do 
you pick up booklets?” more than 
half the respondents answered, “Al- 
ways.” While 41 per cent replied, “Oc- 


* Percentages quoted in this report do not always 
total 100 because all the respondents did not 
answer all the questions. 
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casionally,” only a handful (2.87 per 
cent) said that they never picked up 
any. Asked how many they read, 43 
per cent said, “All” and 47 per cent, 
“Some.” Again, only a small group 
(2.4 per cent) gave a completely nega- 
tive response. 

Thus, about 92 per cent of the 
respondents claimed that they partici- 
pated in the program to some extent, 
and about 90 per cent that they read 
some or all of the booklets they took. 
These figures compare very favorably 
with the commonly reported reader- 
ship figures of the average employee 
publication. That booklets had actu- 
ally been read is evidenced by the 
fact that, in reply to a further ques- 
tion asking if they could name any 
titles they had found particularly in- 
teresting, one-third of the respondents 
were able to list one or more. 


Distribution of the Booklets 


Readership, of course, depends part- 
ly on distribution. To find out if the 
supply of booklets was adequate, the 
employees were asked whether there 
were “always enough to go around.” 
Less than half (46 per cent) answered 
“Yes,” while about one-fourth (26 per 
cent) replied, “Sometimes,” and 16 per 
cent said, “No,” Thus, nearly half 
the respondents seemed to think that 
the supply could be improved. In de- 
ciding how many booklets to pro- 
vide, it would seem that the value of 
always having enough of each title 
to meet the demand outweighs the 
disadvantage of occasionally having 
some left over. 

According to the survey, booklet 
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How Employees Rated the Booklets’ Helpfulness 


Area of Influence 


— 


- Getting along better with family and 
friends 

. Living a more healthful life 

. Learning about national problems 

. Getting along better with fellow em- 
ployees 

. Avoiding accidents at home and at work 

. Understanding the American business 
system 

- Solving personal financial problems 

. Understanding the job better 

. Learning about new subjects or ideas 

. Acquiring a better outlook on life 


oDOON awn aWwWN 


— 


Over-all average 


No Some Very No 
Help Help Helpful Answer 
% % % % 


19.0 
15.76 
11.28 


48.40 
49.06 
42.39 


15.20 
19.17 
32.24 


17.40 
16.01 
14.09 


16.97 
12.29 


44.80 
39.20 


20.59 
33.18 


17.64 
15.33 


13.48 
30.68 
24.83 

5.00 
12.13 


42.97 
37.88 
41.01 
37.94 
45.93 


27.91 
12.43 
16.62 
44.47 
24.86 


15.64 
19.01 
17.54 
12.59 
17.08 
16.14 42.96 


24.66 16.24 





readership is by no means limited to 
employees only. More than half the 
respondents (52 per cent) said that 
they took some booklets home, and 
about a third (34 per cent) that they 
took all of them home. Only a hand- 


ful (6 per cent) took none home at 
all. Almost two-thirds said that 
“some” booklets were read by their 
family and friends, the remaining 
respondents being about equally di- 
vided between those who claimed that 
their family and friends read all, and 
those whose family and friends read 
none. This outside readership was es- 
timated as two or more people by 57 
per cent and as one person by 22 per 
cent. Asked whether they ever dis- 
cussed the booklets with anyone the 
majority of the respondents (70 per 
cent) said, “Occasionally.” Seventeen 
per cent answered, “Often,” while 
only 6 per cent said they never dis- 
cussed them. 

From these answers it is evident 
that the contents of the company 


reading rack serve as a potential con- 
versation-piece for almost every em- 
ployee who picks them up and are 
likely to have a considerable impact 
on the community at large. 


Value of the Booklets 


All this, of course, does not tell us 
whether the booklets are of any value. 
Employees may pick them up, read 
them, and take them home, but what 
do they get out of them? To throw 
some light on this question, the re- 
spondents were asked to rate the 
booklets’ helpfulness in 10 areas en- 
compassing the basic objectives of a 
well-balanced program. In tabulating 
the replies, it was assumed that all 
who made the ratings had read all 
the booklets available to them. The 
weighted averages are shown in the 
accompanying table. If these findings 
can be taken as an accurate measure 
of the effectiveness of reading-rack 
programs, it appears that companies 
are deriving some tangible benefits. 
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As the table shows, more than two- 
thirds of the respondents found the 
booklets helpful in avoiding accidents 
at home and at work, and in living a 
more healthful life. Thus, they appear 
to be making a substantial contribu- 
tion to health and safety programs. 

In the area of human relations, al- 
most two-thirds of the employees 
thought that the booklets had aided 
them in getting along better with 
family and friends and in developing 
a better understanding of the Ameri- 
can business system. These findings 
alone indicate that the programs are 
accomplishing some basic objectives. 

Again, more than half the respond- 
ents said that the booklets had been 
of value to them in understanding 
their jobs better, while almost 80 per 
cent credited them with giving them 
a better outlook on life. 


New Subjects and Ideas 


Perhaps, the key question in this 
group was the one which asked how 
helpful the booklets had been in learn- 
ing about new subjects or ideas. As 
may be seen 44.47 per cent rated 
them “very helpful,” in this respect, 
and 37.94 per cent, “some help”—a 
total of 82.41 per cent. This would 
seem to indicate that the reading rack 
is a highly potent and effective com- 
munications device. 

To explore this aspect further, the 
employees were asked an additional 
question using slightly different word- 
ing: “Have any of the booklets ever 
given you a new idea or a different 
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slant on things?” In response, 60.82 
per cent answered, “Occasionally,” 
and 22.02 per cent, “Often.” The total, 
82.84 per cent, was almost identical 
with the response to the previous 
question on the same subject. (How- 
ever, only about 16 per cent of the 
respondents were able to give an 
example and name the title of a book- 
let that had influenced them.) 

As may be seen from the average 
of all the ratings in the 10 areas, 
about two-thirds of the respondents 
considered the booklets either of 
“some help” or “very helpful.” Pre- 
sumably, the 16.14 per cent to whom, 
on the average, the booklets were of 
no help found either the contents 
above or below their educational level, 
or the subjects of little or no personal 
interest. 

That most of the respondents re- 
garded the program with some in- 
terest is apparent from the fact that 
64.97 per cent rated it, in general, 
“very good,” while 27.81 per cent con- 
sidered that it had “some value.” Only 
a fraction (1.30 per cent) regarded 
the program as “worthless.” Similarly, 
86.67 per cent said that the program 
should be continued while only 2.57 
per cent answered this question with 
an outright “No.” Such overwhelm- 
ingly favorable answers, coupled with 
the other findings discussed above, 
strongly suggest that reading-rack 
programs are not only popular but 
an effective communications device 
that is well worth the small cost it 
entails. 








This 


cross-section of top executive opinion 


points to broad, “top management” understand- 
ing of industry's problems and goals as the key 
to success in the industrial relations job. 


How Top Management Views the 
Industrial Relations Function 


A. L. BELCHER 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Ir as LoNG BEEN my conviction that 
too many personnel men are nar- 
row specialists, emphasizing technical 
competence at the expense of over-all 
company objectives. The difference 
between the successful and the unsuc- 
cessful industrial relations man, in 
my opinion, lies in the fact that the 
former takes a much broader view of 
his responsibilities and manifests a 
considerably higher level of manage- 
ment thinking. From a survey I re- 
cently made among some 300 cor- 
porate officers and university profes- 
sors, it is evident that I am not alone 
in my views. 

Sixty-two per cent of the 282 execu- 
tives and 44 professors 
whom I approached replied to my 
questionnaire. Of the 205 respondents, 


university 


*In this article, the term “personnel” and “in- 
dustrial relations” are used synonymously. 


173 came from industry and the re- 
mainder from the academic field. 
Along with some highly critical atti- 
tudes, the survey revealed many con- 
structive suggestions and clues as to 
the course of action personnel men* 
should take. These, I believe, can be 
reduced to six basic precepts: 

1. Personnel men must be continu- 
ously aware of the profit factor in 
business operations. Though most 
companies recognize the social im- 
plications and obligations of busi- 
ness, industry is not a social welfare 
agency. Personnel people are on the 
payroll because someone thought they 
could contribute more to the profit 
of the company than the cost of hav- 
ing them around. If the personnel de- 
partment is not accomplishing this, 
it is expendable. 

While each will develop awareness 





Nore: This article has been adapted from a paper presented at AMA’s Fall Personnel Conference 


last September. 
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of the profit factor in his own way, 
in my experience, frequent discus- 
sions with divisional executives on 
operating costs, and competitive pres- 
sures, as well as monthly reports of 
profit and loss by divisions are par- 
ticularly helpful. 

2. Personnel programs must be de- 
signed and administered so as to help 
others in the organization to be suc- 
cessful. Naturally, the industrial rela- 
tions director’s primary responsibility 
is to run his own department efhi- 
ciently and successfully; but beyond 
that his real contribution to the com- 
pany’s success is through other peo- 
ple. Thus, recruiting and selection 
should aim not only at finding the 
best help available, but also at insur- 
ing that the persons employed have 
a good chance of finding personal 
satisfaction and success in their new 
jobs. Again, in merit rating and coun- 
seling, the program should help make 
the person being counselled a better 
employee with greater chance of suc- 
cess. 

Of equal importance is the respon- 
sibility for aiding other executives, 
department heads, and supervisors to 
be successful. The personnel depart- 
ment should furnish them with the 
tools—training, counseling, and so 
forth—designed to make their jobs 
easier and their work more produc- 
tive. 

3. The personnel man must rec- 
ognize the importance of long-range 
planning and intelligent foresight. 
Here, for example, is what the presi- 
dent of one large company had to 
say on this need: 
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Labor relations is big business, with 
millions of dollars at stake. When labor 
and management must resolve such far- 
reaching issues as supplemental unem- 
ployment compensation, the  produc- 
tivity factor, expanded insurance and 
pension programs, cost-of-living escala- 
tor plans, and the demand for the 
shorter workweek, management cannot 
afford to make mistakes. . . . To deter- 
mine accurately the impact of these 
benefits on a company’s money-making 
ability requires careful research, cool 
judgment, and a deep knowledge of 
economic factors. 


The same idea was stressed by the 
president of a major metals company: 


The personnel man must be able to 
interpret current data and events in 
terms of the ways they may affect 
management. More important, though, 
he must be able to participate in future 
planning—to. call attention to future 
goals as he sees them, to suggest courses 
of action that will lead toward these 
goals, and to estimate the results of 
specific action. He must be able to 
diagnose both current situations and 
anticipate future ones. 


Sources of Information 


To anticipate trends and develop- 
ments intelligently, one must have 
access to many sources of information 
and then use good judgment in eval- 
uating the information. One execu- 
tive regarded “the analysis of informa- 
tion and trends and the translation 
into plans for action within the com- 
pany” as “the important contribu- 
tion.” 

The personnel man should be aware 
of the many sources of information 
at his disposal, such as the Harvard 
Business Review, the Wall Street Jour- 
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nal, Fortune, and similar publications. 
Contacts with other industrial rela- 
tions people, not only in industry 
but also in the universities, govern- 
ment, and unions are valuable, too. 
It is also important to keep up with 
industrial relations trends abroad, 
especially in Europe. 

4. The personnel man should help 
all levels to appreciate the many areas 
of mutual interest which are bound 
up with personal and corporate suc- 
cess. While a certain amount of con- 
flict is a natural condition of physical 
and economic life, we must constantly 
seek a better understanding of the 
benefits of mutual cooperation. 

One company president considered 
that this function of the personnel di- 
rector was “the most important of 
all.” The mutual interest shared by 
the company and employee is not 
always obvious, he pointed out. 
Failure to recognize it, either by man- 
agement or by the individual, can 
lead to misunderstanding and con- 
flict. The wise personnel man “can 
do much to resolve this problem,” he 
added. 

5. The personnel man should rec- 
ognize how little we really know 
about human relations and the need 
for research in this area. The need 
for “increased understanding, inter- 
pretation, and operation in relation 
to the behavior of individuals and 
groups at all levels,” was stressed 
by one professor who said that this 
should be “the unique contribution 
of personnel administrators to over-all 
management.” 

A steel executive suggested that we 





look to the social scientists for help. 
At the same time, he went on, we 
should make sure that they come to 
grips with our real problems, not the 
problems they imagine we have. 

6. The personnel man must develop 
broad, “top management” understand- 
ing of industry's problems and objec- 
tives. As the following representative 
comments show, many of those parti- 
cipating in the survey considered this 
the crux of the matter. 


From a company chairman: 


The good personnel manager needs a 
broad-gauge understanding of the prob- 
lems of business and business manage- 
ment. Certainly the top man dealing 
with the people and their representa- 
tives cannot command proper respect 
unless it is clear that he ufderstands 
the problems of the business, as well 
as those of the employee. Neither can 
the personnel man command sufficient 
respect from top management to do a 
first-class job unless he has demon- 
strated that he understands the prin- 
ciples of management and that his judg- 
ment is sound in that area. 


From the chief executive of a major 
railroad: 


Nowadays, in order to be successful, 
the personnel director must have a good 
basic knowledge of such matters as sales, 
production (operations) and_ finance, 
just as top executives in those fields 
should understand basic things in_per- 
sonnel. In other words, management 
today must be a well-integrated opera- 
tion. 


And again, from the president of a 
large company in St. Louis: 


There aren’t too many executives in 
the industrial relations and personnel 
field. To my way of thinking, a capable 
industrial relations man must be, first 
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of all, a sound businessman. As such, 

he must know the economics of finance, 

buying, and promotion—the factors 

which make for profit or loss. As a 

good businessman, he must also be a 

hard-headed realist. 

Another steel executive said bluntly 
that unless industrial relations people 
know what conditions are in other 
phases of the business, “they are flying 
blind,” while a professor of industrial 
relations declared that the industrial 
relations man, though a_ specialist, 
“must think as top management 
does,” adding, “and he’d better be 
thinking like a businessman or his 
suggestions won’t be listened to.” 

These views do not detract from 
the need for maximum proficiency 
in all the technical aspects of per- 
sonnel work. Nor do they imply that 
personnel men should become experts 
in sales, finance, accounting, and so 
forth. As the author of several widely 
read books on personnel and indus- 
trial relations pointed out: 

The industrial relations man should try 

to be really informed and competent 

in industrial relations. Nothing else he 
can do will make up for his deficiencies 
in professional competence in his own 
field. ... If there must be a choice, 
he’d better be a tunnel-minded, compe- 

tent industrial relations man than a 

broad-gauged but shallow master of all 

trades. 

Nevertheless, top management is 
not happy about the tendency of per- 
sonnel people to be mere technicians, 
interested more in unique programs 
and techniques than in the needs of 
the corporation. As one company 
president complained: 

A disturbing thing about the specialist 
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is that he is inclined to over-administer 
his special knowledge. Instead of deter- 
mining by careful study of its opera- 
tions what the corporation needs in 
industrial relations and personnel ad- 
ministration, he plunges headlong into 
an over-zealous application of what he 
knows. Without a proper background, 
too many of his efforts will be mis- 
guided. And, if there is no real need 
for some of the things that he under- 
takes, he will succeed only in creating 
confusion. A company’s industrial rela- 
tions and personnel direction should 
be determined by what it needs, rather 
than by how much the director happens 
to have learned as a specialist. 


Equally critical was another chief 
executive: 

There is a tendency on the part of some 

personnel people to view personnel ad- 

ministration as a matter of gimmicks, 
tables of information, “plans,” and pro- 
cedures. 

Obviously the programs the per- 
sonnel executive recommends should 
be designed for a specific and demons- 
trable need. He should be prepared 
to give intelligent answers to such 
questions as: “What evidence do we 
have of the need for this program?” 
“What weakness is it designed to 
correct?” “Will the benefits justify the 
costs?” 


The Paths of Personal Development 

If, as the foregoing comments seem 
to indicate, the need is for more men 
capable of handling executive respon- 
sibilities, the question naturally fol- 
lows, How can a man develop within 
himself the “top management” think- 
ing and ability necessary for success? 
The survey responses indicated six 
general lines of development. 
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1. Desire for self-development. The 
wish to develop one’s abilities, cou- 
pled with awareness of the need for 
doing so, is a basic requirement which 
was widely emphasized. Thus one 
company president wrote: 

A man develops broadly only to the 

extent that he has the desire to do so 

himself and conscientiously works at it 
over a period of time. 

Along similar lines was this com- 
ment by a board chairman: 

It is first necessary for the individual 

to have the desire to broaden his knowl- 

edge and activities beyond the mere 
scope of his required minimum duties. 

2. Broadening of experience. Many 
company presidents stressed the need 
for getting experience in other phases 
of the company’s operations. In one 
executive’s opinion, the best way to 
insure a broad perspective was to fill 
industrial relations jobs “with men 
whose knowledge of all phases of 
the company’s business stems from 
actual experience.” While there will 
always be need for staff specialists, 
he pointed out, “the decision-making 
responsibility of the top administra- 
tive positions requires a broad base 
of diversified experience.” 


Start in Other Divisions 


Another company official distin- 
guished between the technicians and 
the policy-making executives, saying 
that while there is no need for tech- 
nicians to. have this broader perspec- 
tive “so Jong as they continue work- 
ing as technicians,” the policy-making 
executives should be given the op- 
portunity during the early stages of 








their careers to function as members 
of management in one or more line 
or major staff divisions. 

Some companies recognize _ this 
need by giving the younger men ex- 
perience in other departments when 
they first start to work. Thus, a Cin- 
cinnati company reported that it places 
its personnel trainees in operating de- 
partments for a period of at least 
two years, to insure that they start 
out with a knowledge of the business 
and of the people who are doing it. 
“This almost automatically _ starts 
them out on a broader base than 
would be possible if we brought them 
directly into the personnel depart- 
ment,” this respondent added. 

Similarly, another executive said 
that in his company the new men 
were usually started in production 
supervision or other operating jobs, 
“to give them a broader perspective 
right at the start.” 

The well-known fact that many 
top personnel jobs have been filled by 
men successful in other fields is an- 
other indication of the belief that it is 
easier for a man to learn the technical 
requirements of the job than to de- 
velop a trained technician into an 
executive. One official wrote that his 
company required its top industrial 
relations people to be “interested in 
and understand the company’s prob- 
lems and objectives,” and that for 
many years the company policy has 
been to develop its own industrial 
relations people “from those who 
have worked in various divisions of 


the business successfully.” As a result, 


“ 


he noted that these people have “a 
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foundation of practical experience 
and a knowledge of broad company 
problems gained firsthand.” 

3. Personal contacts. As a_sub- 
stitute for actual experience in other 
departments, it was suggested that 
personnel men become familiar with 
the other operations of the company 
through personal contacts, committee 
assignments, and_ similar activities. 
From St. Louis, one executive em- 
phasized that understanding of “the 
economics of the business” can be 
acquired by “constant contact and 
discussion with people who are in 
sales, production, and finance.” 

4. Projective thinking. Also stressed 
was the need for the personnel man 
to project himself into the positions 
of others in top management and 
condition his thinking accordingly. 
“The industrial relations director,” 
advised one company president, “must 
constantly think of himself as an 
executive in terms of the long-range 
effect of each decision that is made. 
He must also look at each problem 
from the standpoint of all the other 
executives who have a stake in its 
sound solution.” 

5. Acceptance of responsibility. The 
fact that many personnel men don’t 
want accountability for decisions, pre- 
ferring to let others take the blame 
for failures and the credit for ac- 
complishments, was frequently com- 
mented upon. Too many personnel 
men, a professor observed, “wait for 
someone in management to push a 
button and ask them to do some- 
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thing”; while a company president 
noted that the personnel man’s suc- 
cess largely depends “upon his capac- 
ity and drive, his experience, his 
willingness to reach out for knowl- 
edge in areas beyond his experience, 
his willingness to assume responsi- 
bility and to be counted.” 

6. Outside study. Almost all the 
respondents stressed the value of out- 
side study, either on an individual 
or group basis. University and col- 
lege courses, AMA courses, and read- 
ing in broader fields than are usually 
covered in the industrial relations 
and personnel publications were 
among the recommendations. 


The Company Can Help 

Finally, it was gratifying to note 
that many presidents stressed the fact 
there was much a company could 
do also to help in the development of 
its personnel men. 

Many businesses, one president 
admitted, use their industrial rela- 
tions men in such a way as to hinder 
their growth. In this top executive’s 
opinion, top management should 
make a conscientious effort to bring 
its industrial relations people into the 
over-all corporate picture. Be that as 
it may, it does not detract from the 
inescapable truth that every man de- 
velops himself. Even more than to- 
day, the successful personnel man of 
tomorrow will be the broad-gauged 
executive who has acquired the think- 
ing habits and skills demanded by 
the increasingly complex nature of 
the industrial relations job. 














Companies who run summer-employment pro- 
grams in the hope of boosting their stock on 
campus when graduation time comes around 
may possibly learn a trick or two from this 
experienced customer. 


Summer-Employment Programs: 
A Student’s-Eye View 


WILLIAM A. COLLINS 


W orn tHe storrace of new college 
graduates slated to continue for sev- 
eral more years, many companies are 
endeavoring to get a head start on 
the scramble for seniors by offering 
summer jobs to qualified undergrad- 
uates. Basically, such programs have 
two aims. One is to enable the com- 
pany to find out how capable a stu- 
dent is before making any commit- 
ment on hiring him permanently; the 
other, to give the student a favorable 
impression of the company which, it 
is hoped, will pay off when recruit- 
ing time comes around in his senior 
year. The student’s reactions to the 
program are therefore a key factor in 
its effectiveness. 

While comparatively little has been 
written about summer employment 
generally, even less attention has been 
paid to the subject from the student’s 
point of view. This article is an at- 
tempt to remedy this deficiency by 
outlining what, in the author’s opin- 
ion, a company should do—and some 
of the pitfalls it should try to avoid— 


to cement good relations with its stu- 
dent hires. 

The suggestions that follow are 
made largely without regard to such 
considerations as time and cost, al- 
though the author is fully aware of 
the importance of these factors in in- 
dividual company plans. Yet, while 
conceding that the program outlined 
here is frankly an ideal one, it is 
hoped that it will stimulate companies 
to take a closer look at their present 
summer-employment arrangements. 

It should be added that though the 
author cannot produce any statistical 
backing for his views, they are, never- 
theless, based on considerable personal 
experience, as well as on discussions 
with, and observations of, many fel- 
low-students and workers. 

What is the student looking for in 
a summer job? This basic question 
must be answered before deciding 
what to offer him. 

1. Experience. Every college boy 
knows that his education will be much 
more meaningful if he has some prac- 
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tical experience as well. He also knows 
that he will often be worth more in 
the labor market if he has had some 
previous job experience. 

2. Pay. College is very expensive, 
and the money a student earns during 
the summer is often crucial to his 
continuing in school. 

3. Knowledge of the company. The 
student has as much interest in per- 
manent employment as the company 
has, and wants to find out all he can 
about his prospective employer. 

4. Recreation. The college year is 
a strain, especially on an active young 
person. Summer is a time of recrea- 
tion and, other things being equal, 
the student will take a job where 
this is readily available, whether pro- 
vided by the company or by the com- 
munity in which it happens to be 
located. 

Now let us consider in more detail 
how the program can be geared to 
meet these varying needs. 

Work assignments must satisfy the 
student’s desire for experience, and 
also his pride in making a construc- 
tive contribution. If he feels that peo- 
ple are kept busy trying to find things 
for him to do, he is likely to become 
frustrated. Made-work has a bad effect 
on morale, and if there is no real job 
to be done, it would be better not to 
hire him at all. 

There are several ways of handling 
this problem. The student may be as- 
signed to fill in for vacationing work- 
ers in a particular department. In this 
way his work will be productive, the 
variety will more than likely offset 
any routine aspects of the job, and he 
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will get a broad picture of the de- 
partment’s work. 

Another method is to have the stu- 
dent work on a special project. This 
will develop a feeling of accomplish- 
ment, provided, of course, that the 
project is a necessary one. He may be 
assigned to assist in a project being 
carried on by regular employees or to 
substitute for project workers on va- 
cation. As long as the student is ca- 
pable of handling the work, the proj- 
ect approach is usually stimulating. 

It is obvious that the assigned work 
should be as interesting as possible, 
but in the rush of placing summer 
help, this fundamental point may be 
overlooked. One large firm places its 
accounting trainees in central office 
operations for half the summer, and 
in plant operations for the other half. 
This plan offers diversified experience 
and has been well liked by students. 
Multiple departmental assignments 
hold considerable promise, even 
though they may entail problems of 
scheduling and of finding suitable 
work for such brief periods. 


Effective Supervision 


Selecting a proper supervisor for 
the student is no less important than 
providing him with a worth-while job 
of work. An unsympathetic boss may 
undo the effect of all the other careful 
plans the company has made. 

The student should have a single 
supervisor for each of his assignments. 
Distinct lines of authority are just 
as necessary for summer workers as 
for regular employees. Students are 
avid questioners, and need guidance 
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in their learning process. Placing a 
student in a large department where 
he seldom sees the boss and has no 
immediate supervision will stifle what- 
ever enthusiasm he might have. One 
effective way to remedy this is to have 
him report to some capable young 
man who, while not a supervisor, will 
be a stimulating influence and a ready 
source of help. Naturally, this em- 
ployee should take an interest in the 
program and in the student. The com- 
pany, of course, should explain the 
program to the temporary supervisor 
so that he knows just what is ex- 
pected of him. Since summer trainees 
like to work with someone near their 
own age who can give them the 
“straight dope” on the company, this 
is usually an effective arrangement. 
(As a by-product, it can also serve to 
show the ability of the temporary su- 
pervisor.) 

There is no getting around the fact 
that salary is important. College bills 
have to be met, and often there is the 
additional expense of living away from 
home. If it wishes to attract a man 
away from his home town, the com- 
pany must keep this consideration in 
mind. 

At the same time, the company 
should not rely solely on compensa- 
tion to clinch matters. The offer of 
an extra $5 a week does not mean 
that other phases of the program can 
be neglected. Failure to supplement 
adequate pay with a reasonably well- 
planned program in other respects may 
alienate the men who are hired. 

A pay supplement in the form of 
travel expenses is often an effective 


drawing card. Here, for some reason, 
students tend to be a little irrational 
about money. A travel allowance to 
and from a distant city always seems 
to sound better than a few extra dol- 
lars in salary, even though it may 
amount to less total cash in the end. 
The allowance need not be unduly 
liberal, since students usually manage 
to travel very cheaply. The author has 
heard many favorable comments about 
this kind of arrangement. 

Care should be exercised also in 
setting pay scales. If a student dis- 
covers that other men with compara- 
ble education are receiving higher 
salaries, he is likely to be resentful. 
Many firms pay on the basis of the 
number of years of college completed, 
rather than the subjects studied or the 
type of job offered. This plan seems 
to be readily accepted because stu- 
dents tend to think of themselves as 
such, and not as accountants, engi- 
neers, psychologists, and so forth. The 
company should remember that they 
are being hired primarily as students, 
not professionals. 


Students Are Inquisitive 


As has been said, students are gen- 
erally an inquisitive lot. They want to 
know more about the company, both 
in terms of their immediate situation 
and over-all operations. An alert firm 
should cultivate this characteristic, and 
will gain respect by doing so. 

Brief lectures and pamphlets can 
effectively cover such topics as com- 
pany organization, products, and 
history. Tours of plant facilities and 
demonstrations of product uses are 
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also valuable. In his own department 
a summer man likes to find out what 
the people around him are doing, 
where his work fits in with theirs, 
and how the department fits into the 
organization as a whole. Special ori- 
entation sessions and “sit-in” observa- 


tion periods are helpful for this type 


of information and are well received. 


One firm recently tried an experi- 
ment along these lines which proved 
particularly popular. At the end of the 
summer it offered students the oppor- 
tunity to talk with high-level man- 
agers of several departments in which 
they had become interested and to 
take tours of the plant facilities. The 
men jumped at the chance and learned 
a good deal about other types of work 
and job opportunities in the com- 
pany. It is a wise practice not to let 
a good man think of a firm in terms 
of only one job opening. 

The plan just mentioned points up 
the importance of continuous orienta- 
tion throughout the summer. The stu- 
dent may gain more from his final 
experiences than from his first im- 
pressions. Yet companies tend to cram 
all their orientation into the first few 
weeks, with the result that the student 
is confused at the outset and bored 
for the rest of the summer. 

Many companies bring their stu- 
dents together for a meeting with top 
executives. This can be an excellent 
idea but such sessions have to be 
carefully planned or they are likely 
to flop badly. Many well-meaning ef- 
forts along these lines have turned 
into a shambles because some mis- 
guided executive did not know how 
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to talk to serious-minded young men. 

The executives who gain respect are 
down-to-earth and aggressive, respon- 
sive and alert men who get right to 
the point. If a company does not have 
this type of manager it had better 
leave its executives in their offices. An 
assistant who looks and sounds effi- 
cient will do more for good relations 
than a platitudinous president. 

Flowery speeches couched in gen- 
eralities about tradition, history, op- 
portunity, and so forth, are not likely 
to go over. Small informal meetings, 
where the emphasis is on answering 
questions rather than lecturing, are 
much more effective. The more per- 
sonal the contact, the better. The exec- 
utive should be prepared to answer 
such specific questions as how he 
reached his present position (what 
were his previous jobs and for how 
long), how his working day is spent, 
how the company is meeting a par- 
ticular challenge, and what its policy 
is in a given situation. Students like 
to “think big” and aim high, and to 
imagine themselves in the boss’ shoes. 
They are not satisfied with mere gen- 
eralities. 

For the company that is willing to 
expend some additional effort on its 
summer-employment program, here 
are some other strategies that are well 
worth trying. One is to make the 
student feel that he is something spe- 
cial in the eyes of the company, one 
of a select group which has been 
carefully chosen. This may be accom- 
plished by the following techniques: 

1. Recruit on campus. Go looking 
for students, rather than vice versa. 
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This can easily be done while recruit- 
ing for seniors. 

2. Select only a few students at each 
school. 

3. Assign students as far from home 
as possible. The feeling of having 
been specially singled out seems to 
increase proportionately with the dis- 
tance from home. 

4. Place each student with a group 
comprising a wide diversity of schools 
so that he will have the feeling that 
he is among men who have been hand 
picked from all over the country, or 
at least from a wide area. 

5. Place students in small groups 
for orientation purposes, so that they 
get individual attention. Preferably, 
each group should have a special title 
—even if that is the only special thing 
about it. 

It may be argued that such special 
treatment is likely to give students a 
false idea of actual working conditions 
in the company. However, one reason 
why students take a summer job is to 
observe how the permanent employees 
are treated. They are usually realistic 
about this and are unlikely to project 
their own special situation into a fore- 
taste of what their future employment 


will be like. 


After Hours 


A final consideration should be the 
other 16 hours of the trainee’s day. 
As has been said, young people natu- 
rally look forward to a good time 
after hours, and the author must ad- 
mit that many of his warm feelings 
for one employer arise from such 
memories as living in a cottage on the 


shore of a lake, playing on the office 
tennis team, and attending the local 
outdoor concerts. While the company 
does not have to play big brother to 
the student, it should provide as much 
information about leisure-time activi- 
ties as it can. 

Some firms go so far as to obtain 
living quarters for their summer em- 
ployees, though this extreme is not 
necessary. It should be sufficient to 
maintain an active file of local vacan- 
cies, with reports on their adequacy 
from previous students if possible. 

The company should make a spe- 
cial effort to integrate the summer 
men into its athletic and social pro- 
grams. Students should be told about 
such activities as soon as possible after 
joining so that they can participate in 
clubs, teams, company picnics, and so 
on. They should also be given infor- 
mation on outside recreational and 
cultural facilities and a map of the city 
or area, so that they can find their 
way around easily right from the start. 

The importance to students of a 
pleasant social life with opportunities 
to meet girls of their own age should 
not be underestimated. Companies 
might even consider the idea of put- 
ting a juke box in the lounge for 
noon-hour dancing. _—_ Far-fetched 
though this suggestion may sound, it 
is the sort of thing that appeals to 
young people and—as this article has 
endeavored to point out—the program 
that is based on full understanding 
of a student’s interests and needs is 
the one best calculated to keep the 
company ahead in the college-recruit- 
ment race. 

















Most companies will admit that their compen- 


sation programs could be improved. Here’s what 
wage and salary administrators themselves think 
about the merits and limitations of current 


programs. 


Wage and Salary Administration: 
An Opinion Survey 


ROBERT E. SIBSON 


Personnel Manager 
Schick Incorporated 
Lancaster, Pa. 


As A BY-PRoDUCT of two recent AMA 
orientation seminars on wage and sal- 
ary administration led by the author, 
he asked the participants to complete 
a somewhat unusual questionnaire. 
There have, of course, been innumer- 
able surveys on various aspects of wage 
and salary administration. However, 
this one differed somewhat from the 
usual run in that it was concerned not 
with assembling facts about procedures 
and techniques but rather with ex- 
plaining the participants’ thoughts and 
opinions on their specialty. 

Since the 66 respondents were drawn 
from companies in 30 different indus- 
tries, they constituted a fairly repre- 
sentative cross-section of American 
business. Their companies ranged in 
size from 350 employees to 58,000; 
the average size was 5,400 employees. 
Possibly more pertinent, however, is 
the fact that their individual experi- 
ence in wage and salary administra- 
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tion averaged 714 years. Though the 
sample is admittedly small, it thus 
represents the thinking of a number 
of qualified staff specialists who are 
sufficiently interested in doing a pro- 
fessional job to attend a seminar for 
the purpose of broadening their knowl- 
edge of the field. 

The survey began by asking whether 
the participants thought their manage- 
ment group believed in a formal ap- 
proach to wage and salary adminis- 
tration. As may be seen from Table 
1, the answer was a resounding “Yes,” 
though it appears that support for 
formal programs tends to be more 
wholehearted at higher management 
levels. Thus, while 88 per cent of the 
respondents reported that their top 
management group supported the for- 
mal approach, only 70 per cent could 
say the same of their production super- 
visors. Similarly, when asked wheth- 
er line managers accepted their re- 
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TABLE 1 
Management Support for Formal Wage and Salary Programs 
Management Group Reported Support 
Yes No. Uncertain 
% % % 
Top management 88 12 0 
Middle management 81 14 5 
Office supervisors 80 15 5 
Production supervisors 70 17 13 





sponsibilities for wage and salary ad- 
ministration, 95 per cent said Yes in 
the case of their top managers, but 
only 60 per cent believed this to be 
true of their first-line supervisors. 

Principal reasons for lack of sup- 
port of formal programs, according to 
the survey, were lack of understanding 
of the program on the part of some 
managers, and resistance to the extra 
adminstration duties involved. Never- 
theless, none of the respondents 
thought that greater staff authority 
should be employed as a means of en- 
forcing support for the program. 

Despite their belief in a formal wage 
and salary program, many top man- 
agement people are apparently reluc- 
tant to translate this belief into writ- 
ten policies, the study found. More 
than half the respondents felt that 
their company did not do an adequate 
job of either preparing written polli- 
cies on wage and salary matters or 
presenting them to employees or su- 
pervisors. 


Views on Job Evaluation 


A considerable portion of the ques- 
tionnaire was devoted to two of the 
principal techniques of wage and sal- 
ary administration—job evaluation and 
merit rating. As might be expected, the 


overwhelming majority of the re- 
spondents regarded job evaluation as 
an essential method of securing rea- 
sonably accurate pay relationships and 
as a necessary technique for the at- 
tainment of such specific objectives as 
the reduction of grievances. Interesting 
enough, however, 60 per cent of the 
respondents agreed that job analysts 
tend to become too fascinated with 
their plans and formulas and to lose 
sight of the practical aspects of job 
evaluation; and 65 per cent considered 
that most of the job evaluation plans 
used in industry are more complicated 
than they need be. If staff specialists 
who are familiar with the technical 
aspects of job evaluation and with the 
plans used feel this way, it is hardly 
surprising that line managers tend to 
look upon job evaluation as something 
of a personnel fad. Staff specialists 
would do well to remember, it seems, 
that their wage and salary programs 
should be practically useful and un- 
derstandable as well as_ technically 
sound. 

Many of the problems of applying 
job evaluation may be due to the 
widespread lack of understanding of it 
as evidenced in Table 2. If the 66 
respondents are both accurate and 
typical in their replies to the question, 
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“Have you found that line supervisors 
understand job evaluation?” the need 
for better communication in this area 
is abundantly clear. Regardless how 
centralized the job-evaluation program 
is, it cannot be successfully applied 
unless line managers meet their re- 
sponsibilities in this respect; and it is 
unreasonable to expect them to do so 
unless they have an adequate under- 
standing of what job evaluation is all 
about. It is worth noting that first-line 
supervisors—the people who must ap- 
ply the program and explain its re- 
sults to employees—have, in the opin- 
ion of these staff specialists, distinctly 
less understanding of job evaluation 
than higher-level line managers. 


Participation in the Program 


One way to secure better under- 
standing of job evaluation is through 
direct participation in the program. 
The respondents were accordingly 
asked to comment on the desirability 
of seeking such participation in vari- 
ous parts of a job evaluation program. 
The results of their thinking are 
shown in Table 3. 

Some of these responses raise inter- 
esting questions. For instance, to se- 
cure direct participation from super- 
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visors and employees and union rep- 
resentatives would be a sizeable pro- 
ject—yet a number of the _ re- 
spondents evidently felt that this was 
desirable. Again, in the matter of 
union participation, the answers seem 
to indicate some lack of understand- 
ing of the legal requirements for bar- 
gaining on job evaluation. Finally, 
they show greater enthusiasm for su- 
pervisory participation than most com- 
panies actually practice. Evidently this 
group of staff specialists considers that 
greater participation in job evaluation 
is needed all around. 

It should, of course, be borne in 
mind that, in its enthusiasm to gain 
acceptance for a job-evaluation pro- 
gram, the company should not go so 
far as to seek the approval of its line 
supervisors. Further, it must be re- 
membered that participation is time- 
consuming and expensive—and offers 
no automatic guarantee of better re- 
sults. It can undoubtedly achieve a bet- 
ter understanding of job evaluation 
and better acceptance of its results; but 
what kind of participation should be 
sought, and how far it should extend, 
is still one of the subtle and difficult 
decisions to be made in operating a 
job-evaluation program. 





TABLE 2 


Management Understanding of Job Evaluation 


Management Group 


Top management 
Middle management 
Office supervisors 
Production supervisors 


Reported Understanding 
Understand Enough to Meet Need Woefully 


Well Responsibilities More Lacking 
% % % % 


25 35 37 3 
10 43 40 7 
7 19 50 24 
9 16 56 19 
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TABLE 3 


Recommended Participation in Job Evaluation 


Area of Participation 


Development of plan 

Formulation of policies and practices 
Job analysis 

Job evaluation 


Supervisors Employees Union 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 
% % % % % % 


72 28 21 79 31 69 
62 38 13 87 27 73 
100 0 72 28 44 56 
81 19 34 66 41 59 








The answers to the questions on 
merit rating show that the great ma- 
jority of the respondents believe this 
to be another essential feature of a 
successful wage and salary program. 
As may be seen from Table 4, the 
general feeling is that merit rating is 
a useful method of determining indi- 
vidual increases—within established 


pay ranges—where job duties are of 
such a nature as to reveal meaningful 
differences in individual performance. 


Thus, about three-quarters of the re- 
spondents favor merit rating in sal- 
aried jobs while less than half regard 
it as a practical way of determining 
increases for production workers. 


Dissatisfaction with Programs 


The answers to further questions 
revealed, however, considerable reser- 
vations about the traditional use of the 
merit-rating technique. Though there 
seemed to be basic agreement with 
the idea that individual effort should 
be rewarded with higher pay, there 
was some doubt as to whether existing 
merit-rating programs _ realistically 
achieved this objective. For example, 
the respondents were asked to com- 
ment on the following statement: 


Merit rating as such should be aimed at 


improving the performance of employees. 
It should be separated—physically and in 
our thinking—from pay changes. Merit 
rating, or what would more accurately be 
termed “performance review,” should 
identify employees’ strong points and 
weak points, identify ways in which the 
employee can improve that performance, 
specify things which the supervisor can 
do to help develop the employee, and pro- 
vide a basis for supervisor-employee coun- 
seling. These forms should never be used 
to modify or reverse a pay recommenda- 
tion from a supervisor, 

The supervisor should consider perform- 
ance when he subsequently submits pay 
changes. But he should also consider pay 
relationship, the budget (formal or in- 
formal) for pay raises, history of increases 
for each employee, etc. 


Forty-seven respondents (72 per 
cent) gave answers which indicated 
that they agreed with the statement, 
despite the fact that none of the merit- 
rating programs in effect in their com- 
panies actually reflected this basic 
thinking. Some dissatisfaction with 
current merit-rating programs is evi- 
dent here, indicating that there may 
well be a need for a realistic reap- 
praisal of traditional approaches.* 

Asked whether there were any as- 
* For a more detailed discussion of this whole 
subject, see “Whatever Became of Merit Rat- 


ing?” PErsonnet, Jan.-Feb., 1958, pp. 8-18. 
—Ep. 
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TABLE 4 
Practicality of Merit Rating 


Employee Group 


Hourly production workers 
Hourly skilled workers 
Clerical workers 
Supervisors 

Middle management 


Practicality 


Yes No 
% % 


46 54 
54 46 
75 25 
77 23 
70 30 








pects of their own company’s wage 
and salary programs that could be im- 
proved, the respondents were unani- 
mous in that each pointed to some 
specific need for refinement. This in 
itself was only to be expected: in 
employee relations, perfection is sel- 
dom achieved. What was surprising, 
however, was the fact that no particu- 


need for improvement was indicated 
in each of the 10 areas of wage and 
salary administration cited and about 
the same measure of improvement was 
called for in hourly pay as in salary 
programs. This would seem to under- 
score the fact that each company has 
individual wage and salary problems 
and must tailor its compensation pro- 


lar pattern emerged. Roughly the same gram accordingly. 


Management Internship: A Government Program 


MANAGEMENT internship, an interdepartmental program of the federal government, 
has helped to retain high-caliber employees, reports the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. A survey of 393 men and 84 women who had held internships since 
the program began in 1945 showed that of the 80 per cent who replied, 92 
per cent of the men and 70 per cent of the women were still in the federal 
service. 

Designed for people already in government employment, the program consists 
of rotating work assignments in various agencies, seminars, group meetings, and 
academic training. In addition, the intern is required to write a thesis on how 
to treat a management problem in an actual situation. This thesis must be a 
report of something done or a plan for getting something done, and constitute 
“an original contribution to better management.” Other aspects of the program 
include counseling, psychological testing, performance evaluations, and progress 
reports by the intern. 

A detailed account of the program is given in Management Intern Programs: 
A Tool For Developing Better Managers, a pamphlet recently issued by the 
Civil Service Commission. Copies are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., at 25¢ each. 





Directory of Local 


Personnel Groups: 1958 


A Supplementary List 


The following additional listings include some corrections that were received 
too late for publication in AMA’s directory of local personnel and training groups, 
which appeared in the January, 1958, issue of PERSONNEL. 


PERSONNEL GROUPS 


Personnel Association of Birmingham. President, Carl Happer; Vice Presidents, James 
E. Roper and Charles Lamar; Secretary, Mrs. Margaret Allgood, State Farm 
Insurance Co., 2100 South 18th Street, Birmingham, Ala.; Treasurer, Sam Phelps. 
Meets monthly. 

County Personnel Administrators Association of California. President, Harry P. Petrie; 
Vice President, William E. Pierson; Secretary-Treasurer, Mahlon E. Turner, Per- 
sonnel Director, County of Ventura, Court House, Ventura, Calif. Meets quarterly. 
Salary Survey. 

Sacramento Personnel Association. President, William G. Boardman; Vice Presidents, 
Lyle M. Smith and Robert C. Cook; Treasurer, Arthur Hoagland; Recording 
Secretary, Gwen Everett; Corresponding Secretary, Carolyn Johnson, c/o Wein- 
stock, Lubin & Co., 12th and K Streets, Sacramento, Calif. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of the Stamford-Greenwich Manufacturers’ Council, 308 Atlantic 
Street, Stamford, Conn. President, William H. Brown; Vice President, Thomas 
Burke; Secretary, Dean Brossman; Treasurer, Melville P. Roberts. Meets monthly. 
Manpower Report. 

Personnel Administration Association of Central Florida. President, P. S. Herden; 
Vice President, L. M. Taylor; Secretary-Treasurer, H. H. Van Bockel, Personnel & 
Safety Director, Coronet Phosphate Company, Box 790, Plant City, Fla. Meets 
monthly. 

Grand Rapids Personnel Council, 534 Keeler Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. President, 
Charles Yates; Vice President, Frank Tatreau; Secretary, Irene Lister; Treasurer, 
Doris Vandellen. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Detroit, Hotel Fort-Shelby, Detroit, Mich. President, 
George McKnight; Vice Presidents, Forrest Ferguson and Carl Alldread; Secretary, 
Richard Cox, Chicago Rawhide Manufacturing Co., 9000 Alpine Avenue, Detroit 4, 
Mich.; Treasurer, J. P. Williams. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Association of Greater Kansas City. President, J. P. Frerking; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Merwin L. Anderson, Personnel Manager, Puritan Compressed 
Gas, 2012 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

Akron Area Chapter of ASPA. President, Frederick K. Lacher; Vice President, W. A. 
Palmer; Secretary-Treasurer W. G. Gowans, Assistant Manager, Industrial & Public 
Relations, The Ohio Injector Co., Main Street, Wadsworth, Ohio. ° 
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Hamilton Personnel Association. President, C. C. Fracker; Secretary, Craig K. Kessel, 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corp., East Avenue, Hamilton, Ohio; Treasurer, Ellsworth Blos- 


som. 

Middletown Personnel Association. President, Robert G. Mann; Vice President, Herbert 
C. Phelan; Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Davis, Family Service Bureau, Middletown 
Department of Public Welfare, Middletown, Ohio. 

Personnel Society of Columbus. President, John E. Graham; Vice President, Brooks P. 
Julian; Secretary, Caroline Freeman, Motorists Mutual Insurance Co., 471 E. Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio; Treasurer, Mary E. Auer. 

Toledo Personnel Managers’ Association, 1501 Monroe Street, Toledo 2, Ohio. President, 
Charles Davis, Jr.; Vice Presidents, Norman Sattler and Ronald Smith; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Harry J. Baumker. Meets monthly. 

Metropolitan-New York Chapter of ASPA. Chairman, Joseph T. Gresh; Vice Chairman, 
Lazarus H. Breiger; Secretary-Treasurer, Richard Q. Williams, Industrial Relations 
Director, Brunswick Laundry, 220 Tonnele Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. 

Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia. President, R. C. Landon; Vice Presi- 
dents, T. A. Cooper, C. A. Krieger, and W. P. Callaghan; Secretary, A. R. Boyd, 
E. F. Houghton Company, Third and Lehigh Avenues, Philadelphia, Penna.; 
Treasurer, D. P. Noonan. Meets monthly. 

Philadelphia Chapter of ASPA. President, Russell C. Scott; Vice President, James J. 
O’Kane; Secretary, Henry A. Rotondi, Steel Cabinet Manufacturing Co., Richmond 
& Norris Streets, Philadelphia, Penna.; Treasurer, Louis J. Breskman. 

Rio Grande Chapter, ASTD. President, Robert H. Huddleston; Vice President, Mrs. 
Fred O. Rosch; Secretary-Treasurer, Rosemary Higdon, 1305 Los Angeles Street, 
El Paso, Texas. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Chapter of ASPA. President, John T. Quick; Vice President, Joseph F. 
Maher, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Ferd Wiederspahn, Experiment Inc., Richmond 2, 
Va. 

Columbia Basin Chapter of ASPA. President, R. B. Schoen, Irradiation Processing 
Dept., General Electric Company, Richland, Wash.; Vice President, C. J. Sheeran; 
Secretary, M. I. Baker; Treasurer, E. C. McAndrew, Jr. 

South Bend-Mishawaka Personnel Association. President, John D. Leary; Vice Presi- 
dent, John M. Wishing; Secretary-Treasurer, Rachel Zumpfe, Indiana Employment 
Security Division, 216 North Michigan Street, South Bend, Ind. 

Chattanooga Industrial Personnel Club, 1517 Mitchell Avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
President, Grady Gant; Vice President, E. M. Kayler; Secretary, Carl Lamberth; 
Treasurer, D. G. Macdonald. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Blair County. President, William H. Prosser; Vice 
President, Donald A. Rinker; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert I. Weil, c/o Puritan Sports- 
wear Corp., 813—25th Street, Altoona, Penna. 

Personnel & Industrial Relations Association, Inc., 731 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. President, Paul G. Kaponya; Vice President, John W. Adams; Secretary, Wil- 
liam E. Lee; Treasurer, Norman M. Kellett. Meets monthly. P/RAscope. 

+ Personnel Women of New Mexico. President, Betty Vortman; Vice President, Wanda 
Cotner; Secretary, Garnell A. Dove, Manager, Personnel and Industrial Relations, 
Lytle Engineering & Mfg. Co., 1404 San Mateo, Albuquerque, N. M.; Treasurer, Mary 
Yager. Meets monthly. 

+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Work Simpuirication. By Gerald Nad- 
ler. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1957. 292 pages. $6.50. 

Work Simpuirication. By Robert N. 
Lehrer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1957. 394 pages. $6.95. 


Reviewed by John D. Staley* 


When industrial activity in general 
takes a downward turn, carloadings are 
at a low ebb, and the sales dollar is hard 
to come by, there is an attendant up- 
surge of attention to cost reduction. The 
old programs are revitalized, cost reduc- 
tion “drives” are installed, and activity is 
generally directed toward whatever 
measures will slow the shrinkage of the 
company’s net dollar. One of these ap- 
proaches is Work Simplification. 

Wider in scope than a cost reduction 
program, Work Simplification, in the 
true sense of the term, creates a ques- 
tioning attitude in the mind of every 
participant. Not only does it reduce costs, 
it provides avenues for every employee 
to participate in making his job easier 
to do—and more satisfying as a result 
of this participation. Work Simplification 
requires a climate of interpersonal rela- 
tions in which the techniques of improv- 
ing work methods thrive well. 

Unfortunately this aspect receives scant 
attention in Professor Nadler’s book. Al- 
though he has called it Work Simplifica- 


*Assistant Manager, AMA Personnel Division. 


tion, actually it is a faicly complete treat- 
ment of the techniques of time and mo- 
tion study. In fact, the publisher says of 
the volume, “Much of the material in 
this book has been adapted from 
the author’s book Motion and Time 
Study. .. .” And again, “The book tells 
how to analyze and improve manual 
work methods.” It would undoubtedly 
have been better to call the book, Tech- 
niques of Motion and Time Study than 
to give it its present misleading title. 
The “climate of participation,” basic to 
any program of Work Simplification, is 
dismissed by Dr. Nadler with the state- 
ment: “If the analyst is a supervisor, he 
should have been working in cooperation 
with the employees. If not, cooperation 
should have been developed.” In the 
chapter entitled “People and Problems,” 
Dr. Nadler proffers such comments as, 
“Work Simplification is good. Work 
Simplification has been applied in many 
places. It will continue to be applied 
more and more. But this does not mean 
that there are no problems associated 
with the application.” He also says: “Peo- 
ple apply it, and it is applied to people 
and their work. Although people are very 
interesting, they often present problems.” 
The balance of the chapter does not im- 
prove much on these pronouncements. 
The specific techniques with which 
the book is concerned are described in 
good detail, with numerous illustrative 
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samples and charts. The coverage of re- 
cent developments shows that the author 
is abreast of his field, even though he 
does not differentiate between Work 
Simplification and Motion Study. 

The volume seems aimed at the neo- 
phyte in time and motion studies, there- 
by pointing up a serious omission: there 
is no attempt at a rationale or theory for 
the techniques described. For the begin- 
ning student, these are vital matters, but 
Dr. Nadler simply says, “This is a how- 
to-do-it book.” He has, therefore, pro- 
duced a good how-to-do-it book on the 
techniques of time and motion study, al- 
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to the all-encompassing kind of program 
he describes. The Work Simplification 
he describes is based on a formula which 
includes a philosophy and attitude, tools 
and techniques, and consideration of the 
human factor. In his treatment of these 
subjects, the author leaves few stones un- 
turned. His topics are presented in de- 
tail, with many charts and illustrations. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Lehrer 
relies so heavily on government programs 
for the material he displays. It might 
have been better for the industrial reader 
had he used more examples from busi- 
ness and industry. However, his book is 


though the title promises much more. 
Professor Lehrer, on the other hand, 

goes into exacting detail about the ex- 

tensive spadework which is fundamental 


scholarly and dignified, yet simple, 
straightforward, and complete. Profes- 
sor Lehrer evidently knows his subject 
well and enjoys writing about it. 


Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


INTRODUCTION To Work Stupy. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1957. 349 
pages. $3.50. (Copies available from ILO, 917 Fifteenth Street, N.W. Washington 
5, D. C.) Written for the use of ILO technical assistance missions and the 
staffs of national productivity centers in countries receiving aid, this book 
should also be of interest to production managers and foremen. Following an 
analysis of the causes of low productivity and the various management tech- 
niques for eliminating them, the techniques of method study and work measure- 
ment are described with examples of the applications of each. Suggestions on 
the use of the book as a teaching aid, and an account of the results obtained 
by ILO Productivity Missions in Egypt, India, Israel, and Pakistan are appended. 


THe INVESTMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF Prorir SHARING Trust Funps: A 
Research Study of 208 Profit Sharing Funds. By J. J. Jehring. Profit Sharing 
Research Foundation, Evanston, Ill, 1957. 152 pages. $3.50. The report of a 
survey based on questionnaires to 208 companies on the investment and adminis. 
trative practices of their profit sharing trust funds. The study analyzes how the 
funds are invested, the kinds of holdings, the types of stocks held, and the 1955 
earnings. Administrative costs are reported as well as such devices as the types 
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and number of trustees, the use of employee advisory committees and reports to 
fund members. 


1Stux ANnNuaL Upper Mipwest INpustriaL Revations ConrereNnce. Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Minnesota, 1957. 142 pages. Gratis. The papers 
in these conference proceedings are concerned with auditing company personnel 
and labor relations programs. Areas covered include industrial relations research, 
selection and motivation, successful labor relations, administration of salaries 
and wages, and manpower development. 


Work Sampuinc. By Ralph M. Barnes. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1957. 285 pages. $7.95. In this new edition of a book published in 1956, the 
author has expanded the first part dealing with the history and techniques of 
work sampling. The second part consists of a number of recent studies, some 
not published elsewhere, of work sampling in various fields. Among the reports 
are studies on tool room inspection, trucking, clerical work, and school teach- 
ing. The third part contains four background studies including Tippett’s early 
work in the field of textile machine operation. 


EFrFectivE UTILIzATION OF ENGINEERING PERSONNEL: Proceedings of a Conference 
at Michigan State University. Labor and Industrial Relations Center, East 
Lansing, Michigan, 1957. 53 pages. $1.00. Papers and comments by eight spe- 
cialists from industry, education, private research organizations, and professional 
societies. The subjects include understanding the engineer at work, increasing 
individual effectiveness in engineering groups, measuring engineers’ performance, 
and problems of selection and placement. 


THe CHRonicatLy ILt. By Joseph Fox. Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 
229 pages. $3.95. An analysis of the effects of chronic illnesses on the in- 
dividual, on those charged with his care, and on society. The author discusses 
the types of chronic disease and their impact on the patient, the public health 
aspects of the problem, the financing of diagnosis and care, and medical and 
institutional planning for prolonged illness. A comprehensive bibliography is in- 
cluded. 


Tue THeory or Wace Determination: Proceedings of a Conference Held by the 
International Economic Association. Edited by John T. Dunlop. St. Martin’s 
Press, Inc., New York, 1957. 437 pages. $7.50. In these proceedings, 21 European 
and American labor economists examine contemporary wage theory and recent 
trends in labor and collective bargaining. Papers and comments discuss the gen- 
eral level of wages in the light of Keynes’ work and others’, the impact of 
unions, the wage structure, wage differentials, the effects of collective bargaining 
and inflation, and the theory of bargaining. 


Some APPLICATIONS OF BeHAviouraL ResearcH. Edited by Rensis Likert and 
Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, Paris, 1957. 333 pages. $3.25. (Available from UNESCO Publications 
Center, 152 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.) This volume contains reports of 
meetings of the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior. The findings of 
recent behavioral research on a selected group of organizational problems are 
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presented, their implications discussed, and suggestions made for future research. 
Among the problems covered are administrative leadership and organizational 
effectiveness, the training of leaders for effective human relations, human factors 
in research administration, training foreign nationals in the United States, group 
influence in marketing and public relations, and psychological surveys in business 
forecasting. Two chapters are devoted to behavioral research as a guide for 
effective action, and relating it to the problems of organizations. 


PERSONALITY AND MorivaTION STRUCTURE AND MEAsuREMENT. By Raymond B. 
Cattell. World Text Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1957. 948 
pages. $9.25. An advanced textbook on the application of factor analysis to group 
measurements of personality traits and motivation. In the author’s words, the 
book “presents a particular theoretical system, justified by research findings 
gathered intensively over the last 12 years.” Among the subjects discussed are 
personality theory and measurement research, the present knowledge of personality 
source-trait structures, formal models and the theoretical integration of  struc- 
tured measurement, the measurement of attitudes, motivation and _ conflict 
adjustment, personality change, measurement of anxiety, fatigue and _psycho- 
physiological states, and new test techniques in clinical, educational, and indus- 
trial psychology. 


Human UNDERSTANDING IN INDUSTRY: A Guide For Supervisors. By William C. 
Menninger and Harry Levinson. Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill., 1957. 
102 pages. $2.25. This illustrated handbook for supervisors, foremen, and man- 
agers, which has been designed for use in human relations and supervisory train- 
ing programs, presents a practical view of how the human personality functions 
in everyday situations. The areas covered include the relationship between the 
supervisor and his men, how people get the way they are, what personality con- 
sists of, how the personality protects itself, seeing the other fellow’s point of 
view, and making the most of manpower. A leader’s guide for use in conducting 
group discussions is also available. 


Lazor AND THE New Dezat. Edited by Milton Derber and Edwin Young. The 
University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, Wis., 1958. 393 pages. $6.00. In this 
collection of essays, 10 economists analyze and interpret various aspects of labor 
relations and the labor movement during the New Deal years and their implica- 
cations for the present. Emphasis is on the ways in which the developments of 
that period have influenced present-day labor institutions. Among the types 
discussed are split in the labor movement, the impact of the political left, 
the significance of the Wagner Act, protective labor legislation, social security, 
industrial management's policies toward unionism, and collective bargaining 
developments. 


LEADERSHIP IN ADMINISTRATION: A Sociological Interpretation. By Philip Selznick. 
Row, Peterson and Company, White Plains, N. Y., 1957. 162 pages. $4.00. A 
theoretical analysis of leadership. The author argues that concern with efficiency 
—improving incentives, communication, and decision making—loses force at the 
higher echelons of administration. He distinguishes between administrative man- 
agement and the creative institutional leadership which requires an understanding 
of the collective values of the organization. 
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Non-Group ENROLLMENT FoR Heattu Insurance: A Study of Administrative 
Approaches of Blue Cross Plans. By Sol Levine et al. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1957. 171 pages. $5.00. A report on Blue Cross health-insurance 
coverage of people who do not have a common employer, based on five case 
studies and a questionnaire survey of 85 plans, as well as on census and 
actuarial data. The administrative methods used, the problems encountered, and 
the kinds of benefits and stipulations offered are described in detail. 


ENGINEERED WorK MEasurEMENT: The Principles, Data, and Techniques of 
Methods-Time Measurement, Modern Time and Motion Study, and Related 
Applications Engineering Data. By Delmar W. Karger and Franklin H. Bayha. 
The Industrial Press, New York, 1957. 635 pages. $6.00. A comprehensive text on 
the predetermined time study method of methods-time measurements. A survey 
of time and motion study is also included and the two are presented as com- 
plementary rather than opposing methods. The volume covers fundamentals 
of MTM including reach, move, grasp, and release; time and work study basics; 
applications engineering; and MTM training courses. Tables of working data 
are included. 


Concepts oF AcTURIAL SOUNDNESS IN PENSION Pxans. By Dorrance C. Bronson. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1957. 183 pages. $5.00. A discussion of 
the problem of assuring that participants in pension plans will receive the bene- 
fits to which they are entitled. The author deals with various aspects of actu- 
arial soundness, actuarial assumptions and funding methods, funding mediums, 
actuarial reserves, quantitative measurements of actuarial reserve assets and 
liabilities, and legislated actuarial soundness. 


Tue New Frontiers oF Acinc. Edited by Wilma Donahue and Clark Tibbitts. 
The University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1957. 209 pages. $5.00. 
A report of a research symposium at the University of Michigan’s 1955 Con- 
ference on Aging. Fifteen specialists discuss trends and findings on such social 
problems of aging as the effect of automation on the employment of older 
workers, future trends in our older population, the coming economic challenge 
of longevity, mental health in advanced maturity, the relationship of age and 
mental test scores, and personal and social adjustment in retirement. 


Human Retations 1N INpustRIAL ResEARCH MANAGEMENT. Edited by Robert 
Teviot Livingston and Stanley H. Milberg. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1957. 418 pages. $8.50. Based on the proceedings of the Sixth and Seventh 
Annual Research Conferences at Columbia University in 1955 and 1956, this 
volume contains 27 papers by specialists on the human aspects of organized re- 
search. Included are papers on the nature of research management jobs, the role 
of the manager and the individual, social and cultural factors that affect the proc- 
esses of organization, and management in industrial research. A selected bibli- 
ography is included. 


Tue Cottective BARGAINING AGREEMENT: Its Negotiation and Administration. 
By Fred Witney. Indiana University School of Business, Bureau of Business 
Research, Bloomington, Ind., 1957. 137 pages. $1.75. An analysis of the negotia- 
tions and administration of the collective bargaining agreement. The author 
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examines trends in labor relations, the wage problems under collective bargaining, 
the nonwage issues, the bargaining process (including educational and negotiation 
sessions), and grievance procedure and arbitration. 


Work ANp ContemptaTion. By Douglas V. Steere. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1957. 148 pages. $2.50. These essays, based on a series of lectures at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, are concerned with the relation between work and 
contemplation. The author examines the eclipse of man in modern industrial 
society and the role of work in various educational and religious communities in 
developing his thesis that a frame of meaning is necessary for responsible work. 


Jos Arrirupes: Review or RESEARCH AND Opinion. By Frederick Herzberg et al. 
Psychological Service of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1957. 279 pages. $7.50. 
A comprehensive summary and evaluation of the literature on job attitudes 
with recommendations for future research. The areas covered include the preva- 
lence of job dissatisfaction, the characteristics of dissatisfied workers, the effects 
of job attitudes (on productivity, turnover, absenteeism, accidents, illness, griev- 
ances), the social aspects of the job, supervision and job attitudes, vocational 
selection and job attitudes, and mental health in industry. A bibliography of 
almost 2,000 writings is included. 


AtconotismM: Basic Aspects and Treatment. Edited by Harold E. Himwich. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Washington, D. C., 1957. 
212 pages. $5.75. Papers presented at a 1955 Symposium on Alcoholism sponsored 
by the AAAS, the American Psychiatric Association and the American Physio- 
logical Society. Among the aspects discussed are the pathway of alcohol metab- 
olism, some effects of alcohol on the central nervous system, and vitamin defi- 
ciency and the etiology of alcoholism. The papers on treatment include a three- 
year study of a group of Skid Row alcoholics, newer drugs in the treatment 
of acute alcoholism, and some principles of therapy for alcoholics. 


ProcEEDINGS OF THE NiNTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
Association. Edited by L. Reed Tripp. Industrial Relations Research Association, 
Madison, Wisc., 1957. 348 pages. $3.50. Included in these proceedings are papers and 
comments by specialists from management, labor, and education. Among the 
subjects discussed are the underlying changes within the American labor move- 
ment, the changes in management’s philosophy of industrial relations, the major 
policy issues in social insurance, the consequences of minimum wages, the eco- 
nomics of the shorter workweek, opinion surveys in research and policy, and 
research in union-management relations. 


Appresses ON INpustTRIAL Retations: 1957 Series. Edited by Arthur S. Hann 
et al. Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1957. 182 pages. $3.50. A collection of 14 addresses by experts from industry and 
academic research on such matters as the formulation of personnel policies, 
the motivation of employees, executive development and compensation, and 
the selection of supervisors. Also included are papers on collective bargaining, 
the shorter workweek, and supplemental unemployment benefits. 


Tue Scientiric Stupy or Sociat Benavior. By Michael Argyle. Philosophical 
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Library, New York, 1957. 227 pages. $6.00. A textbook in the social interaction 
field which examines various theories in the light of recent research findings. 
The main areas covered are the interaction between two people, small social 
groups, and human relations in industrial and other social organizations. 


Publications Received 


(Please order directly from publishers) 


How to Use Roe Piayinc aNp OTHER 
Toots For Learninc. By the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.A., 743 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1], Il. 
1956. 48 pages. $.60 single copies. 


REFLECTIONS ON COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN 
BriTAIn AND SwepEN. By Richard A. Les- 
ter. Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N.J. 1957. 26 
pages. Gratis. 


How to Strike A ProFITaBLE BALANCE 
THRrouGH MANAGEMENT, PEOPLE AND 
Propuctivity: Proceedings of the 20th 
Anniversary Convention, Super Market 
Institute, Inc., 500 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 1957. 108 pages. 
$5.00 (Amended listing). 


CAREERS FOR SPECIALIZED DesicNers: Mon- 
ograph No. 41. By Juvenal L. Angel. 
World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 3 
East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
1957. 31 pages. $1.00. 


CAREERS FOR PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS: 
Monograph No. 42. By Juvenal L. An- 
gel. World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 
3 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
1957. 25 pages. $1.00. 


CAREERS IN THE Luiprary FreLp: Mono- 
graph No. 45. By Juvenal L. Angel. 
World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 3 
East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
1957. 31 pages. $1.00. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE ECONOM- 
Ics OF Pensions. By the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 261 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 1957. 
51 pages. $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT Rates: Reprint No. 86. By Walter 
Galenson and Arnold Zellner. Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1957. 144 
pages. Gratis. 


Lecat IMMunitTiEs OF Lazor Unions. By 
Roscoe Pound. American Enterprise As- 
sociation, Inc., 1012 Fourteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 1957. 58 
pages. $1.00. 


SHOULD THE Wace-HouR Law Be Re- 
WRITTEN? Management Report No. 251. 
By Newell Brown. Research Division, 
California Personnel Management As- 
sociation, 2180 Milvia Street, Berkeley 
4, Calif. 1957. 9 pages. $1.00. 


ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS AND DEGREES, 
1956: Circular No. 494. By the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1957. 45 pages. 40 cents. 


Tue Case For RicHt-To-workK Laws: A 
Defense of Voluntary Unionism. By 
Rev. Edward A. Keller, C.S.C. The 
Heritage Foundation, Inc., 75 East 
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Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 1956. 128 
pages. $1.50. 


Manpower Unurmitep. By the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimina 
tion, 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
1957. 24 pages. Gratis. 


THe ProsLeM oF ScIENTIFIC AND TECH- 
NICAL MANPOWER IN WESTERN Europe, 
CanaDpA, AND THE Unitep States. By 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation, 2000 P Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1957. 221 
pages. $2.00. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS’ INCOME AND 
Sacary Survey, 1956. By the National 
Society of Professional Engineers, 2029 
K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1957. 45 pages. $1.00 to non-members. 


Wortp Survey oF Private PENsION PLANs 
AND Otp Ace Socrat INsurANcE: Pam- 
phlet No. 857. By the Pension Planning 
Company, 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 1957. 39 pages. Gratis. 


Seconp REPoRT TO THE PreEsIDENT. By the 
President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1957. 114 pages. 55 
cents. 


THe Art oF Leapersuip: Lecture No. 2. 
By Arthur H. Young. Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 1957. 22 
pages. $1.00. 


ProceeDINGs FoR A CoNFERENCE ON Lagor 
RELATIONS AND ARBITRATION. By the 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
1957. 65 pages. $1.00. 


TRAINING FoR Prorits. By the Personnel 
Group of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 100 West 31st Street, 
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New York 1, N. Y. 1957. 49 pages. $5.00 
to non-members. 


Errective EMpLoYEE AND CoMMUNITY 
Rexations: A Report on Geo. D. Roper 
Company, Rockford, Illinois. By the 
Business Relations Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 1615 
H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1957. 24 pages. 50 cents. 


Wuat Every BusinessMAN SHOULD KNow 
Asout PENSION AND  PRroFit-SHARING 
Prans. By Samuel L. Zeigen. The Re- 
search & Review Service, Inc., 123 W. 
North Street, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 1957. 
40 pages. 75 cents. 


Positive EXPERIENCES IN RETIREMENT: 4 
Field Study. By Otto Pollak. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Ill. 1957. 53 
pages. $1.50. 


EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WoMEN: An An- 
notated Bibliography. By the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1957. 83 pages. 30 
cents. 


Socrety’s STAKE IN MENTAL HEALTH: A 
Report to the People. By the Social 
Science Research Center of the Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 1957. 73 pages. Gratis. 


Wace RELATIONSHIPS—THE COMPARATIVE 
Impact OF MARKET AND Power Forces: 
Reprint No. 90. By Clark Kerr. Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 201 California 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 1957. 20 pages. Single copies, gratis; 
additional copies, 20 cents each. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INsuRANCE. By Margaret 
S. Gordon and Ralph W. Amerson. In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 1957. 87 
pages. 50 cents. 











EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR WoMEN: 
Bulletin No. 263. By the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1957. 30 pages. 20 cents. 


INpustry’s ROLE IN THE REVISION OF THE 
STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION: 
Final Report of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on the Review of the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification. Advisory Council 
on Federal Reports, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1957. 
15 pages. Gratis. 


CorRUPTION IN AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS: 
Reprint No. 91. By John Hutchinson. In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations, 201 Cali- 
fornia Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 1957. 22 pages. Single 
copies, gratis; additional copies, 20 cents 
each. 


Trenps IN NLRB Decisions, 1955-56: Re- 
search Series No. 19. By Chester A. Mor- 
gan. Bureau of Labor and Management, 
College of Commerce, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1957. 45 pages. 
25 cents. 


Lasor AND THE SUPREME Court. By Albion 
Guilford Taylor, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 1957. 178 pages. 
$2.00. 


Report oF Progress: 1956-1957. By the 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan. 
1957. 116 pages. Gratis. 


Directory OF PsYcCHOLOGICAL SERVICES, 
1957. By the American Board for Psycho- 
logical Services, 9827 Clayton Road, St. 
Louis 17, Mo. 1957. 156 pages. $1.00. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN THE SMALL 
Firm. By J. M. Collingridge and M. 
Ritchie. Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment, Management House, 80 Fetter 
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Lane, London, E.C. 4, England. 1957. 55 
pages. 4s 6d. 


How To Prepare A Sounp Pay Pian: Per- 
sonnel Report No. 572. By Keith Ochel- 
tree. Public Personnel Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 1957. 41 
pages. $2.00; to PPA members, $1.50. 


Trap—E Unions AND Democracy: Planning 
Pamphlet No. 100. National Planning As- 
sociation, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 1957. 90 
pages. $1.75. 


DeveLopMENT oF INpIviIDUALS: Annual Re- 
port 1956-1957. By the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, Calif. 1957. 31 pages. 
Gratis. 


Tue SecuLtar OutLoox: Wages and Prices. 
By John T. Dunlop. Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 1957. 17 pages. $1.00. 


Propuctivity AND Lagour Rexations: Re- 
print No. 96. By Clark Kerr. Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 1957. 35 pages. 
Single copies, gratis; additional copies, 20 
cents each. 


THe ProsptemMs AND AREAS OF UNION Ex- 
PANSION IN THE WHiTE-CoLiar SEcTOR. 
By Benjamin Solomon. Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 1957. 6 pages. Gratis. 


Rote PLayINnG IN AN INbusTRIAL CoNnPFLICT. 
By Wallace G. Lonergan. Industrial Re- 
lations Center, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, II]. 1957. 6 pages. Gratis. 


PERSONALITY VARIABLES AND ROLE IN A 
Union Business AceNt Group: Reprint 
Series No. 54. By Hjalmar Rosen and R. 
A. Hudson Rosen. Institute of Labor and 
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Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. 1957. 6 pages. 10 cents. 


Uniton-MANAGEMENT, RELATIONS IN ITALY: 
Some Observations. Reprint Series No. 49. 
By Ross Stagner. Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. 1957. 15 pages. 10 cents. 


INcENTIVE PayMENT Systems: A Review of 
Research and Opinion. By R. Marriott. 
Staples Press Limited, Mandeville Place, 
London, W 1, England. 1957. 232 pages. 
21s. 


BRIGHTENING THE SENIoR YEARS. By the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging, 94 
Broadway, Newburgh, N. Y. 1957. 139 
pages. Gratis. 


Emptoyee BeNneFit Procrams: An Outline. 
By Michael T. Wermel and Geraldine M. 
Beideman. Industrial Relations Section, 
California Institute of Technology, Pas- 
adena, Calif. 1957. 32 pages. $1.00. 


PropaBL—e Future Trenps iN HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ProcraM ExpENpiTuRES. By 
Michael T. Wermel. Industrial Relations 
Section, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pasadena, Calif. 1957. 19 pages. $1.00. 


PrinTERS AND TECHNoLocy. By Elizabeth 
Faulkner Baker. Columbia University 
Press, New York. 1957. 545 pages. $7.00. 
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Dimensions OF THE HuMAN Ficure. By 
Lloyd Wm. Sahley. Cleveland Designers 
& Consultants, Inc., P. O. Box 3989, 
Shaker Square Station, Cleveland 20, 
Ohio. 1957. 38 pages. $1.00. 


SociaL Mositity: Thirty Years of Research 
and Theory; An Annotated Bibliography. 
By Raymond W. Mack, Linton Freeman, 
and Seymour Yellin. Syracuse University 
Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 1957. 31 pages. 
$1.00. 


THe MEANING OF WorkK IN AN AGE OF 
Automation: Reprint Series No. 52. By 
Bernard Karsh. Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. 1957, 13 pages. 10 cents. 


Emp.oyee Evatuation: A Review of Cur- 
rent Methods and a Suggested New Ap- 
proach. By Robert J. Batson. Public Per- 
sonnel Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 1957. 39 pages. $2.00; to 
PPA members, $1.50. 


THe Union Business AceNt Looks at 
Cottective Barcaininc: Reprint Series 
No. 51. By Hjalmar Rosen and R. A. 
Hudson Rosen. Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. 1957. 7 pages. 10 cents. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN Canapa. By Stuart 
Jamieson. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 
New York. 1957. 144 pages. $1.75. 








AMA SPECIAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The Special Office Management Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association will be held on Thursday and Friday, April 24- 
25, 1958 at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. 

















who’s who 


; in this issue 


THOUGH AT LEAST one recent contributor 
went so far as to say that the thought 
of writing a paragraph about himself in 
the style of this column made him feel 
ill, by and large our authors are remark- 
ably cooperative in the matter of livening 
up their biographies. Sometimes, as a 
matter of fact, they are a shade too 
cooperative. In many ways, the man who 
sends us a faithful transcript (down to 
the last unintelligible abbreviation) of his 
listing in some standard work of refer- 
ence presents less of a problem than the 
writer of a three-page letter which some- 
how has to be boiled down to four crisp 
sentences. 

Oddly enough, it doesn’t seem to mat- 
ter much whether we treat these fellows 
straight or pull their legs a bit—either 
way, the result is generally a dignified 
silence at the receiving end. Possibly our 
authors are an especially modest, self- 
effacing lot who do not even look to see 
what we say about them. 


Over-communicativeness is certainly 
the last charge we would level, however, 
against Eliot D. Chapple and Leonard 
R. Sayles, the joint authors of our lead 
article, “The Man, the Job, and the Or- 
ganization” (page 8). Professor Sayles, 
our contact in this partnership, has never 
sounded at a loss for words when we 
have talked with him on the phone; but 
when it comes to giving us a few homely 
details about himself and his co-author 


the flow somehow dwindles to a trickle. 
Anyway, Dr. Chapple is an anthropolo- 
gist who formerly taught and did re- 
search at Harvard, where he obtained 
his Ph.D. He is now a consultant on 
organizational problems, heading his 
own firm in Noroton, Conn., and is also 
Executive Secretary of the Society for 
Applied Anthropology. For many years, 
he edited chat excellent journal, Human 
Organization. Professor Sayles, who 
holds a Ph.D. from M.I.T., is Associate 
Professor of Management at the Gradu- 
ate School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and an occasional consultant on 
industrial relations and organizational 
problems. He is presently engaged on a 
long-term research project concerned 
with organizational behavior, and besides 
being an Associate Editor of Human 
Organization, has co-authored two books 
—The Local Union and Money and 
Motivation. Despite our warning that 
writing books is an unprofitable occupa- 
tion, he intends to keep on with it, he 
says. 


Otto Neuloh, who heads the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Sociology at the Social 
Research Center of Miinster University 
in Dortmund, West Germany (we hope 
we've translated all this correctly) first 
came to our attention through the good 
offices of Charles R. Walker, Director of 
the Yale Technology Project. In fact, it 
was Mr. Walker who sent us Dr. 
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Neuloh’s article, “Paving the Way for 
Technological Change” (page 21), with 
the suggestion that the views of a dis- 
tinguished foreign expert on this impor- 
tant topic might be of interest to Ameri- 
can management. Bearing in mind the 
high esteem in which academic achieve- 
ment is held in a country whose head 
of state is punctiliously referred to as 
“Professor Heuss, the President,” we re- 
frained from asking! Dr. Neuloh for 
any folksy particulars ‘about himself. He 
tells us that after obtaining his doctorate 
in economics and sociology he became a 
scientific adviser to the German Labor 
Office and has been associated with the 
Social Research Center in Dortmund 
since it was set up in 1946. He is a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the German research group, Der Neue 
Betrieb, edits the journal, Soziale Welt, 
and has written several books on indus- 
trial sociology, his main research spe- 
cialty. 


An internationally known psychologist 
whose researches into the “why” of be- 
havior have ranged from rats to execu- 
tives, Norman R. F. Maier, who con- 
tributes “Three Types of Appraisal In- 
terview” to this issue (page 27), is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University of 
Michigan. Dr. Maier first became inter- 
ested in the human relations problems 
of industry about 15 years ago, since 
when he has developed several new con- 
ference leadership procedures and ex- 
plored ways to deal with emotionally 
disturbed employees. He is best known 
to the business world for his work on 
group decision and his adaptation of role 
playing as a management technique. Dr. 
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Maier is a prolific author, with well over 
100 published studies to his credit, as 
well as eight books, including Principles 
of Human Relations, Psychology in In- 
dustry, and Supervisory and Executive 
Development. 


Rarer by far than the native Cali- 
fornian is Daniel F. Goodacre III, a 
native son of Washington, D. C., native- 
born parents. Seemingly manifesting no 
urge to carry on the family tradition, 
Dr. Goodacre spent the years 1946-1955 
as an itinerant working student, obtain- 
ing degrees from American University, 
the University of Texas, and Western 
Reserve University while being employed 
successively at the Institute for Research 
in Human Relations at Washington, 
D. C., the Western Reserve Personnel 
Research Institute in Cleveland, and The 
B. F. Goodrich Company at Akron, Ohio. 
Since obtaining his Ph.D. from Western 
Reserve, he has concentrated his energies 
on advising B. F. Goodrich employee 
relations staffs on such problems as man- 
agement development, supervisory train- 
ing, selection, and employee morale. Dr. 
Goodacre’s article, “Pitfalls in the Use 
of Psychological Tests” (page 41), is 
the second he has contributed to Per- 
SONNEL within the past year. 


Paul C. Buchanan, whose article, 
“Factors Making for Effective Supervi- 
sory Training” (page 46), rounds off 
his series of reports on the supervisory 
development program at the Naval Ord- 
nance Test Station at China Lake, Calif., 
is a former Montana cowboy who started 
out as a student of philosophy. Educated 
at South Dakota Wesleyan University 














and the University of Nebraska, where 
he obtained his M.A. in philosophy, he 
then spent a year as a graduate fellow in 
philosophy at the University of Illinois. 
After World War II, part of which he 
spent in various German POW camps, 
he switched to industrial psychology, and 
obtained his Ph.D. at the University of 
Southern California. Dr. Buchanan has 
served on the staff of numerous govern- 
ment and university conferences. He now 
holds the post of Management Develop- 
ment Supervisor—Engineering at Repub- 
lic Aviation Corporation. 


Holder of two degrees from Harvard 
and a Ph.D. from Columbia, Frederick 
J. Gaudet, author of “What Top Man- 
agement Doesn’t Know About Turn- 
over” (page 54), can also boast some 
fairly diversified experience in less rare- 
fied fields. He has been an able-bodied 
seaman, an iron foundry and a bakery 
worker, and paid his way through college 
by running a chain of small stores. Dr. 
Gaudet, who is Professor of Psychology 
and Director of the Laboratory of Psy- 
chological Services at Stevens Institute 
of Technology in Hoboken, New Jersey, 
and a member of the board of directors 
of the Baumritter Corporation, has been 
a consultant on executive selection and 
development for many industries. He 
has written numerous articles and co- 
authored several books. 


Lawrence C. Lovejoy, who con- 
tributes “How Effective is the Company 
Reading Rack?” to this issue (page 60), 
has been Professor of Management at 
New York University since 1942. He 
previously served in various personnel 
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and office management capacities for 
such leading companies as Firestone Tire 
and Rubber, Fisk Rubber, Reynolds 
Metals, and Crucible Steel. Professor 
Lovejoy, who obtained his B.S. at the 
University of Rochester, is also a con- 
sultant for private industry and a num- 
ber of federal and municipal government 
agencies on job evaluation and other 
aspects of wage and salary administra- 
tion, manpower recruitment, and systems 
and procedures. 


In somewhat pointed contrast to our 
other contributors’ impressive array of 
college degrees, Lee Belcher boasts no 
formal education beyond high school. 
Yet here he is, Director of Industrial 
Relations for Pillsbury Mills—and any 
ambitious young personnel man who 
hopes to reach a comparable pinnacle 
would be well advised to read, mark, 
and inwardly digest the precepts set 
forth by Mr. Belcher in “How Top 
Management Views the Industrial Rela- 
tions Function” (page 65). A lifelong 
devotee of reading (about which vanish- 
ing habit he wrote a short and much- 
appreciated little piece in PERSONNEL a 
couple of years back), Mr. Belcher is 
also a keen photographer, enjoys the ex- 
tensive travelling he is called upon to do 
in covering Pillsbury’s nationwide oper- 
ations, and wishes he were able to spend 
more time fishing and playing golf. He 
is a modest and likable man to talk to 
and a shining example of the fact that 
paper qualifications are not all, by a long 
shot. 


William A. Collins, our expert on 
summer employment, qualifies by virtue 
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of an assortment of summer jobs that 
ranged from maintenance man to meat 
wrapper to tree surgeon to cost account- 
ant. A generally resourceful young man, 
who recently returned from a 6,400-mile 
trip through Mexico and the Southwest, 
in the course of which he slept for 20 
nights in his car, in addition to preparing 
most of his own meals, Mr. Collins grad- 
uated last year from Lehigh University 
and is now a first-year student at the 
Graduate School of Business at Stanford 
University. He is presently shopping 
around for his next summer job, but 
we have an idea that companies whose 
arrangements fall noticeably short of the 
ideal program set forth by Mr. Collins 
in “Summer Employment: A Student’s- 
Eye View” (page 71) need not apply. 


We ought to have prodded Robert E. 
Sibson, author of “Wage and Salary 
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Administration: An Opinion Survey” 
(page 76), into giving us something more 
than the bare bones of his career to 
date, ‘but somehow we didn’t. Now we 
note that on the second of his two stints 
in the U. S. Navy he handled “public 
information work” for a command of 
1,000 service and 8,000 civilian personnel, 
and out of sheer idle curiosity we should 
like to know whether this experience 
bore any resemblance to the hilarious 
goings-on depicted in Don’t Go Near 
the Water. Anyway, to get back to busi- 
ness, Mr. Sibson has been Personnel 
Manager of Schick Incorporated for the 
past two years and was previously assist- 
ant to the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions at Otis Elevator. He holds degrees 
from Yale and the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Wharton School and is the 
author of one book and a number of 
articles on personnel matters. 


AMA Special Engineering Management Conference 


HOW INDUsTRY can best meet the Soviet challenge to American technological 
leadership will be the theme of a special engineering management conference 
sponsored by the American Management Association’s Research and Develop- 
ment Division at the Statler Hotel, New York City on April 9-11, 1958. On 
the agenda are such topics as technological trends in various industries, how to 
make better use of technical manpower, how to improve the preparation and 
on-the-job training of engineers, and the place of American engineers in the 


international economy. 








To help you improve the performance 
of your first-line supervisors . . . 


AMA's New 





SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT COURSE 


AMA’s new Supervisory Development Course is designed to improve the on-the- 
job performance of your supervisors. Attendance affords an invaluable experi- 
ence that will make your supervisors better members of your management team— 
an investment for the future that will start to pay dividends right away. 

The course is given in three one-week units. The first two units run consecu- 
tively, and the third a month later—after registrants have had a chance to apply 
back on the job what they have already learned from the course. 


Aimed at giving your supervisors a thorough orientation 
Unit | in basic management principles, such as planning, organi- 
zation, controlling, and performance standards. 


This unit gives your supervisors a clear understanding 
of the tools of supervision and shows how management 
principles are applied to such areas as cost reduction, 
methods improvement, quality control, and so on. 


Unit Il 


Emphasizing the human relations aspect of the super- 

‘a visor’s job, this unit presents the fundamentals of leader- 

Unit Ill ship—discipline, conference leadership, training, and the 
day-to-day working relationships with people. 


Course Schedule 


Course No. Dates Place 
I Il Ill 
6 Mar. 24-28 Mar. 31-Apr. 4 Apr. 28-May 2 Cleveland, Ohio 
7 Apr. 14-18 Apr. 21-25 May 19-23 Saranac Lake, N.Y. 
8 May 5-9 May 12-16 June 9-13 Saranac Lake, N.Y. 
9 July 7-11 July 14-18 Aug. 18-22 Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


For further information, call or write the Course Registrar, American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 
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